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'h/f'UCH  and  often  as  this  queftion  has  been  difcuffed  both  wittfs. 
■*-*■*’  in  thefe  walls  and  without,  and  late  as  the  hour  is,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make  fome  observations,  and  to  deliver  my  opinion 
on  a  meafure  of  high  importance  at  all  times,  but  which,  at  the 
prefent  period,  is  become  infinitely  more  interefiing  than  ever. 
I  fear,  however,  that  my  convi&ion  on  this  fubjedt  is  not  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Houfe  :  I  fear  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  agreed  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  meafure,  nor  as  to  the  neceflity  ;  fince,  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  difcuffed  this  night,  I  forefee 
that,  fo  far  from  being  unanimous  on  the  propofition,  we  fhall 
not  be  agreed  as  to  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of  the  country 
itfelf,  much  lefs  as  to  the  nature  of  the  meafures,  which,  in  my 
mind,  that  fituation  and  thofe  circumftances  imperioufly  demand. 
I  cannot  fupprefs  my  aftonifhment  at  the  tone  and  manner  of 
gentlemen  on  this  day.1  The  arguments  that  have  been  ufed 
would  lead  the  mind  to  believe  that  we  are  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  and  that  our  circumftances  are  flourifhing  and 
glorious  ;  that  we  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  internal  concord,  order, 
and  profperity,  winch  again  convey  for  our  foreign  relations, 
ftrength,  fecurity,  and  refpeft ;  and  that  we  have  no  provocation 
to  any  fteps  to  improve  the  benefits  we  enjoy,  or  to  retrieve  any 
misfortune  that  we  have  incurred.  To  perfons  who  feel  this  to 
be  our  fituation,  every  propofition  tending  to  meliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  muft  be  fubje£t  of  jealoufy  and  alarm  ;  and 
if  we  really  differ  fo  widely  in  fentiment  as  to  the  ftate  of  the 
country,  I  fee  no  probability  of  an  agreement  in  any  meafure  that 
is  propofed.  For  myfelf,  and  according  to  my  view  of  our  cir¬ 
cumftances,  all  that  part  of  the  argument  againft  reform  which 
relates  to  the  danger  of  innovation,  is  ftrangely  mifplaced  by  thofe 
■who  think  with  me,  that,  fo  far  from  procuring  the  mere  chance 
of  practical  benefits  by  a  reform,  it  is  only  by  a  reform  that  wd 
can  have  a  chance  of  refcuing  ourfelves  from  a  ftate  of  extreme 
peril  and  diftrefs.  Such  is  my  view  of  our  fituation.  I  think  it 
fo  perilous,  fo  imminent,  that,  though  i  do  not  feel  confcious  of 
defpair,  an  emotion  which  the  heart  ought  not  to  admit,  yet  it 
comes  nearer  to  that  ftate  of  hazard,  when  the  fentiment  of  defpair, 
rather  than  of  hope,  may  be  fuppofed  to  take  pofleflion  of  the 
mind.  I  feel  myfelf  to  be  the  member  of  a  community  in  which 
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the  boldeft  man,  without  any  imputation  of  cowardice,  may  dread 
that  we  are  not  merely  approaching  to  a  ftatepf  extreme  peril,  but 
of  abfolute  diflfolution  ;  and  with  this  conviction,  indelibly  im- 
prelfed  upon  my  heart,  gentlemen  will  not  believe  that  I  difregard 
all  the  general  arguments  that  have  been'ufed  againft  the  motion 
on  the  fcore  of  the  danger  of  innovation,  from  any  difrefpedt  to 
the  Honourable  Members  who  have  urged  them,  or  to  the  inge¬ 
nuity  with  which  they  have  been  preffed,  but  becaufe  I  am  firmly 
perfumed  that  they  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  circumftances 
tinder  which  we  come  to  the  difcuilion.  With  the  i  .eas  that  I 
ehtertain  I  cannot  liften  for  a  moment  to  fuggeftions  that  are 
applicable  only  to  other  fituations  and  to  other  times  ;  for  unlefs 
we  are  refolved,  in  a  helplefs  pufillanimity,  or  in  a  ftupid  torpor, 
to  fuccumb,  -and  to  wait  with  refignation  the  approach  of  our 
doom,  to  lie  down  and  die,  we  mult  take  bold  and  decifive  mea¬ 
sures  for  our  deliverance.  We  muft  not  be  deterred  by  meaner 
apprehenfiohs.  We  muft  combine  all  our  ftrength,  fortify  one 
another  by  the  communion  of  our  courage  ;  and  by  a  feafonable 
exertion  of  national  wifdom,  patriotifm,  and  vigour,  take  mea- 
fures  for  the  chance  of  falvation,  and  encounter  with  unappalled 
hearts,  all  the  enemies,  foreign  and  internal,  all  the  dangers  and 
calamities  of  every  kind  which  prefs  fo  heavily  upon  us.  Such  is 
my  view  of  the  prefent  emergency  of  England  ;  and  under  this 
impreftion,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  liften  to  the  argument  of  dan¬ 
ger  arifing  from  innovation,  fince  our  ruin  is  inevitable  if  we 
purfue  the  courfe  which  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  the  preci¬ 
pice.  But  before  I  enter  on  the  fubjedf  of  the  propofition  that  has 
been  made  to  us,  I  muft  take  notice  of  an  infinuation  that  has 
again  and  again  been  flung  out  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Houfe,  on  party  feelings,  in  which  they  affect  to  deplore 
the  exiftence  of  a  fpirit  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  public. 
I  fufpect,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  infinuation,  that  they 
are  defirous  of  making  it  be  believed,  or  that  they  underftand 
themfelves  by  the  word  party  feelings,  an  unprincipled  combina¬ 
tion  of  men  for  the  purfuit  of  office  and  its  emoluments,  the  eager* 
inefs  or  zeal  of  which  leads  them  to  entertain  and  to  act  upon  feel* 
ings  of  perfonal  enmity,  ill-will,  and  oppofition  to  his  Majefty’s 
Minifters.  If  fuch  be  their  interpretation  of  party  feelings,  or  if  the 
term  be  fo  underftood  by  the  Houfe,  I  muft  fay,  that  I  am  utterly 
Xmconfcious  of  any  fuch  feeling,  and  I  am  fure  that  I  can  fpeak 
with  confidence  for  my. friends,  that  they  are  actuated  by  no  mo¬ 
tives  of  To  debaftng  a  nature.  But  if  they  underftand  by  party 
feelings,  that  men  of  honour,  who  entertain  fimilar  principles, 
conceive  that  thofe  principles  may  be  more  beneficially  and  fuo 
cefsfully  purfued  by  the  force  of  mutual  fupport,  harmony,  and 
confidential  connexion,  theq  I  adopt  the  interpretation,  and  have 
no  fcruple  in  faying,  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  ; 
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an  advantage  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  the  conftitution  :  an  ad- 
vantage  to  freedom  and  humanity;  an  advantage  to  whatever  ho¬ 
nourable  object  they  may  be  engaged  in,  that  men  purfue  it  with 
the  united  force  of  party  feelings,  that  is  to  fay,  purfue  it  with 
the  confidence,  zeal,  and  fpirit,  which  the  communion  of  juft 
confidence  is  likely  to  infpire  ;  and  if  the  Honourable  Gentlemen 
apply  this  defcription  of  party  feelings  to  the  purfuit  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  I  am  equally  ready  to  lay  that  the  difaftrous 
condition  of  the  empire  ought  to  animate  and  invigorate  the 
union  of  all  thofe  who  feel  it  to  he  their  duty  to  check  and  arreft 
a  career  that  threatens  us  with  fuch  inevitable  ruin.  For  furely 
thofe  who  think  that  party  is  a  good  thing  for  ordinary  occafions, 
muft  admit  that  it  is  peculiarly  fo  on  emergencies  like  the  pre- 
fent ;  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  men  who  feel  the  value  of 
united  exertion  to  combine  all  their  ftrength  to  extricate  the 
vefTel  when  in  danger  of  being  ftranded.  But  gentlemen  feem 
to  infinuate  that  this  union  of  adtion  is  dire&ed  more  againft 
perfons  than  measures,  and  that  allufions  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  the  condudt  of  particular  men.  It  is  not  eafy  to  analyfe  this 
fort  of  imputation,  for  it  is  not  eafv  to  disjoin  the  meafure  from 
its  author,  nor  to  examine  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  any  evil 
without  alfo  inquiring  into  and  ferutinifing  the  motives  and  the 
conduct  of  the  perfons  who  gave  it  rife.  How,  for  inftance,  is 
it  poftible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  difeuflion  of  the  particular 
queftion  now  before  the  Houfe,  without  a  certain  mixture  of 
perfonal  allufion  ?  We  complain  that  the  reprefentation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament  is  defective.  How  does  this  complaint 
originate?  From  the  conduct  of  the  majorities  in  Parliament. 
Does' not  this  naturally  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  there  is  riot 
fomething  fundamentally  erroneous  in  eledlion,  or  fomething 
incidentally  vicious  in  the  treatment  of  thofe  majorities  ?  We 
furely  muft  be  permitted  to  inquire  whether  the  fault  and  cala¬ 
mity  of  which  we  complain  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ftitution,  in  which  nothing  perfonal  is  to  be  aferibed  to  Minifters, 
as  it  will  operate  in  a  more  or  lefs  degree  in  all  the  circumftances 
in  which  we  may  find  ourfelves;  or  whether  it  is  not  an  occa- 
fional  abufe  of  the  original  inftitution,  applicable  only  to  thefe 
times  and  to  thefe  men,  in  which  thev  are  peculiarly  guilty, 
but  from  which  fyftem  reprefentation  itfelf  ought  to  ftand  ab- 
folved. 

I  put  the  queftion  in  this  way,  in  order  to  fhew  that  a  certain 
degree  of  perfonality  is  infeparable  from  the  difeuftion,  and  that 
gentlemen  cannot  with  juftice  aferibe  to  the  hitternefs  of  party 
feelings,  what  flows  out  of  the  principle  of  free  inquiry.  Indeed 
this  is  a  pregnant  example  of  there  being  nothing  peculiarly 
hoftile  to  perfons  in  this  fubjedf  ;  it  is  not  a  thing  now  taken  up 
for  the  firft  time,  meditated  and  conceived  in  particular  hoftility 
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to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  Be  it  remembered  that 
he  bimfelf  ha's  again  and  again  introduced  and  patronized  the 
fame  fubjedt,  and  that  on  all  the  occafions  on  which  he  has 
brought  it  forward  it  has  invariably  received  my  approbation  and 
fupport.  When  he  brought  it  forward  firft  in  the  year  1782, 
that  is,  hv  the  bye,  in  a  time  of  war*  and  in  a  time  of  fevere  pref- 
fure  of  public  calamity,  I  gave  to  the  proportion  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  my  feeble  fupport,  Again  when  he  brought 
it  forward  in  the  year  1783,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  an  office 
high  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice,  I  gave  it  my  fupport.  Again,  in 
the  year  1785,  when  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  himfelf 
W3s  in  place,  and  renewed  his  proportion,  it  had  my  counte¬ 
nance  and  fupport.  I  have  invariablv  declared  myfelf  a  friend 
to  Parliamentary  reform  by  whomfoever  propofed ;  and  though 
in  all  the  difeuffions  that  have  heretofore  taken  place,  I  have 
had  occafion  to  exprefs  my  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  mode,  I  have  never  hefitated  to  fay  that  the  principle  itfelf 
was  beneficial,  and  that  though  not  called  for  with  the  urgency 
which  fome  perfons,  and  among  others  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  declared  to  exift,  1  Conftantly  Was  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  difeouraged.  Now,  however,  that  all  doubt 
upon  the  fubjedt  is  removed  by  the  prefTure  of  our  calamities, 
and  that  no  fpark  of  hope  remains  for  the  country,  and  the 
dreadful  alternative  feems  to  be  whether  we  fhall  fink  into  the 
raoft  abjedt  thraldom  on  the  one  fide,  or  continue  in  the  fame 
courle  until  we  are  driven  into  the  horrors  of  anarchy  on  the  other* 
I  can  have  no  heftation  in  faying  that  the  plan  of  recurring  to  the 
principle  of  melioration  which  the  conftitution  points  out,  is 
become  a  defideratum  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Between 
the  alternatives  of  bafe  and  degraded  flavery  on  the  one  fide,  or 
of  tumultuous,  though,  probably,  fhort-lived  anarchy  on  the 
other,  though  no  man  would  hefitate  to  make  his  choice,  yet, 
p  there  be  a  courfe  obvious  atid  practicable,  which,  without 
either  violence  or  innovation,  may  lead  us  back  to  the  vigour 
we  have  loft,  to  the  energy  that  has  been  ftifled,  to  the  independ¬ 
ence  that  has  been  undermined,  and  yet  preferve  every  thing  in 
its  place,  a  moment  ought  not  to  be  loft  in  embracing  the  chance 
which  this  fortunate  provifion  of  the  Britifti  fyftem  has  made  for 
Britifti  fafety* 

This  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  not  an  opinion  merely  founded 
upon  theory,  but  upon  adtual  obfervation  of  what  is  palling  in 
the  world.  I  conceive  that  if  we  are  not  refolved  to  fhut  our 
eyes  tp  the  inftrudlive  leflons  of  the  times,  we  tnuft  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  propriety  of  feafonable  conceffion*  I  fee  nothing 
in  what  is  called  the  lamentable  example  of  France  to  prove  to 
me  that  timely  acquiefcence  with  the  defires  of  the  people  is  mores 
dangerous  than  obilinate  refiftance  to  their  demands;  but  the 
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fituations  of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  fo  effentially  different, 
there  is  fo  little  in  common  between  the  character  of  England  at 
this  day,  and  the  charadter  of  France  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  reafon  upon  them  from 
parity  of  circumftances  or  of  character.  It  is  not  neceffary  lor 
me,  I  am  fure,  to  enter  into  any  analyfis  of  the  effential  differences 
between  the  character  of  a,  people  that  had  been  kept  for  ages  in 
the  barbarifm  of  fervitude,  and  a  people  who  have  enjoyed  for 
fo  long  a  time  the  light  of  freedom.  But  we  have  no  occafion 
to  go  to  France  for  example ;  another  country  nearer  to  our 
hearts,  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted,  opens  to  us  a  book 
fo  legible  and  clear,  that  he  mult  be  blind  indeed  who  is  not  able 
to  draw  from  it  warning  and  inftrudtion  ;  it  holds  forth  a  lefibn 
which  is  intelligible  to  dulnefs  itfelf— -let  us  look  to  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  fee  how  remarkably  the  arguments  and  reafon- 
ing  of  this  day  tally  with  the  arguments  and  reafoning  that  un¬ 
fortunately  prevailed  in  the  filter  kingdom,  and  by  which  the 
King’s  Minifters  were  fatally  able  to  overpower  the  voice  of 
reafon  and  patriotism,  and  ftifie  all  attention  to  the  pravers  and 
application  of  the  people.  It  is  impoffible  for  any  coincidence  to 
be  more  perfect.  We  are  told  that  there  are  in  England,  as  it  is 
faid  that  there  were  in  Ireland,  a  fmall  number  of  perfons  defi- 
rous  of  throwing  the  country  into  confufion,  and  of  alienating 
the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  effablifhed  government. 
Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  palling,  to  obferve  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  reprefent  my 
Honourable  Friend  (Mr.  Erlkine)  quite  corredlly,  when  he 
ftated  that  my  Learned  Friend  admitted  the  exiilence  of  fuch 
men.  On  the  contrary,  the  argument  of  my  Learned  Friend 
was  hypothetical;  he  faid,  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  fo  induftrioudy 
afferted,  that  fuch  and  fuch  men  do  exift  in  the  country,  then 
furely  in  wifdom  you  ought  to  prevent  their  number  from  in- 
creafing  by  timely  conciliation  of  the  body  of  moderate  mes, 
who  delire  only  reform.  In  this  opinion  1  perfectly  acquiefce 
with  my  Learned  Friend.  1  believe  that  the  number  of  perfons 
who  are  difcontented  with  the  government  of  the  country, and  who 
defire  to  overthrow  it,  is  very,  very  few,  indeed.  But  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  fays,  that  the  friends  of  moderate  re¬ 
form  are  few,  and  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  conceding 
to  this  very  fmall  body  what  will  not  fatisfy  the  violent,  which 
he  contends  is  more  numerous  ;  and  he  vehementlv  demands  to 
know  whom  he  is  to  divide,  whom  to  feparate,  and  what  benefit 
he  is  to  obtain  from  this  furrender  r  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  if 
there  are  two  fuch  bodies,  it  is  wifdom,  it  is  policy,  to  prevent 
the  one  from  falling  into  the  other,  by  granting  to  the  moderate 
what  is  juft  and  reafonable.  If  the  argument  of  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  be  correct,  the  necellity  for  epneeffion  is 
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more  imperious,  it  is  only  by  thefe  means  that  you  cat}  chec,k  the 
fpirit  of  profelytifm,  and  prevent  a  converfion  that  by  and-  by 
•will  be  too  formidable  for  you  to  refill.  Mark  this,,  and  fee' how 
it  applies  to  the  precedent  of  Ireland.  In  the  Report  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Parliament  of.  that  kingdom,  on  the  prefent  diforders* 
it  is  faid,  that  lo  long  ago  as  the  year  17,9,1,  there  exided  feme, 
men  in  that  country,  and  fome  focieties,  who  harboured  the  defirer 
of  feparation  from  England,  and  who  wished  to  fet  up  a.  republic 
can  form,  of  government-  The  Report  doesmot  date  what  was  the 
precife  number  of  thofe  focieties  in  179,1  ;  they  declarp,  however* 
that  the  number  was  fmaii  and  infignihcant.  — 1  rom  fmall  begin¬ 
nings,  however,  they  have  increafed  to  the  alarming  number  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  men.-^-By  what  means  have  they  fb;  in¬ 
creafed,  and  who  have  been  the  converts  and  profelytes  vyho  thus 
fwelled  their  numbers  to  fo  gigantic  a  fize  ?  Obvioudy  the  men 
who  had  no  fuch  defire,  no  fuch  feelings,  no  fech'defign  originally; 
— -obvioudy  the  perfons  who  had  no  other  objeid  in  vfevy  in  all 
the  petitions  which  they  prefented,  and  in  all  the  applications 
which  they  made,  than  Catholic  emancipation  and  reform  of  Par¬ 
liament.  This  is  alfo  admitted  by  the  Report.  The  fpirit  of  re¬ 
form  fpread  over  the  country  : — they  made  humble,  earned,  and 
repeated  applications  to  the  Cadle  fo,  red  refs ;  but  there  they  found 
a  fixed  determination  to  redd  every  claim,  and  a  footed  a  verb  on 
to  every  thing  that  bore  even  the  colour. of  reform  ,  T  hey  made 
their  applications  to  all  the  eminent  and  cordiderable  charters  in 
the  country,  who  had  on  former  occafions-diltin-gmflied  thernfelveS 
by  exertions  in  the  popular  caufe  yand  of  thefe  judly,  eminent  men 
I  defire  to  fpcak  as  I  feel,  with  the  utippll  refpedf  tor  the.ir  talents 
and  virtues,  and  for  the  warm  intered  which  they  take  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  But,  unfortunately,  they  were  fo  alarmed 
by  the  Fiench  revolution,  and  by  the  cry  which  had  been  fo  arN 
fully  fet  up  by  Miniders  of  the  danger  of  infection,  that  they 
could  not  liften  to  the  complaint. — What  was  the  confequence  l 
Thefe  bodies  of  men,  who  found  it  in  vfm  to  expert  it  from  the 
Government,  at  the  Cadie,  or  from  the  Parliament,  and  having  no 
where  elfe  to  recur  to  for  redrefs,  jojned  the  focieties,  whom  the 
Report  accufes  of  cherifhing  the  de fire  of  feparation  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  they  imbibed  and  became  converts  to  all  thofe  notions 
of  extravagant  and  frantic  ambition,  which  the  Report  lays  to  their 
charge,  and  which  threatens  confequences  fo  dreadful  and  alarm¬ 
ing,  that  no  man  can  contemplate  them  without  horror  and 
difenay.  *  r  . 

What,  then,  istheledbn  to  be  derived  from  this  example,  but 
that  the  comparatively  fmall  focieties  of  1791  became  drong  and 
formidable  by  the  acceflion  of  the  many  who  had  nothing  in 
common,  with  them  in  the  outfet  ?  I  wifh  it  were  poffibie  for  us 
,  to  draw  the  line  more  accurately  between  the  fmall  number  that 
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the  Report  defcribes  to  have  had  mifchievous  objects  originally 
in  view,  and  the  numerous  bodies  who  were  made  converts  by 
the  neglect  of  their  petition  for  conflitutional  rights.  Is  it  im¬ 
probable  that  the  orig.nal  few  were  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
thoufand  in  number?  What,  then,  do  1  learn  from  this?  That 
the  unwife,  impolitic,  and  unjuft  refufal  of  Government,  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  applica  ions  of  the  moderate,  made  eighty  or  ninety 
thoufand  profeiytes  from  moderation  to  violence.  This  is  the 
teflon  which  the  book  of  Ireland  exhibits.  Can  you  refufe  your 
aflent  to  the  moral  ?  Will  any  man  argue,  that  if  reform  had 
been  conceded  to  the  eighty  or  ninety  thoufand  moderate  peti¬ 
tioners,  you  would  have  this  day  to  deplore  the  union  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  men,  bent  on  objects  fo  extenfive,  fo  alarming, 
fo  calamitous  ?  1  wifh  to  warn  you  by  this  example.  Every  ar¬ 

gument  that  you  have  heard  ufed  to-day  was  uled  in  Dublin. 
In  the  (hort-fighted  pride  and  obftinacy  of  the  Government,  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  fupplicant  ;  they  have  now,  perhaps,  in 
the  open  field  to  brave  the  alfertor.  Unwarned,  untutored  by  ex¬ 
ample,  are  you  (till  to  go  on  with  the  fame  contemptuous  and 
ltubborn  pride  ?  I  by  no  means  think  that  Great  Britain  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  fituation,  or  that  it  prefents  the  afpedt  of  Ireland. 
I  by  no  means  think  that  the  difcontents  of  this  country  have  rifen 
to  a  fuch  height  as  to  make  us  fear  tor  the  general  peace  of  the 
country  ;  butT  deprecate  the  courfe  which  was  purfued  in  Ireland. 
What  England  is  now,  Ireland  was  in  1791*  What  wras  faid 
of  the  few,  they  have  now  app’ied  to  the  many  ;  and  as  there  are 
difcontents  in  this  country,  which  we  can  neither  diflemble  nor 
conceal,  let  us  not,  by  an  unwife  and  criminal  difdain,  irritate 
and  tret  them  into  violence  and  diforder.  The  difcontents  may 
happily  fubfide  ;  but  a  man  muft  be  either  fanguine  indeed  in  his 
temper,  or  dull  in  his  intellect,  if  he  would  leave  to  the  operation 
of  chance  what  he  might  more  certainly  obtain  by  the  exercife 
of  reafon.  Every  thing  that  is  dear  and  urgent  to  the  minds  of 
Englifhmen  preftes  upon  us  ;  in  the  critical  moment  at  which  I 
now  addrefs  you,  a  day,  an  hour,  ought  riot  to  elapfe,  without  giving 
to  ourfelves  the  chance  of  this  recovery.  W  en  Government  is 
daily  prefenting  itfelf  in  the  fhape  of  weaknels  (hat  borders  on 
diflolution — unequal  to  Vll  the  functions  of  ufeful  Itrength,  and 
formidable  only  in  pernicious  corruption — weak  in  power,  and 
ftrong  only  in  influence  ;  am  I  to  be  told  that  fuch  a  flate  of 
things  can  go  on  with  fafety  to  any  brand',  of  the  conduction  ? 
If  men  think  that,  under  the  impreflten  of  fuch  a  fyftein,  we  can 
go  on  without  a  material  recurrence  to  firft  principles,  they  argue 
in  direct  oppofition  to  all  theory  and  to  all  practice.  Thefe  dif- 
contents  cannot,  in  their  nature,  fubfide  under  detected  weaknefs 
and  exp  Ted  incapacity.  In  their  progrefs  and  increafe,  as  in¬ 
crease  they  mu  A,  who  fliall  fay  that  direct  ion  can  be  given  to  the 
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torrent,  or  that,  having  broken  its  bounds,  it  can  be  kept  from 
overwhelming  the  country  r  Sir,  it  is  not  the  part  of  ftatef- 
men,  it  is  not  the  part  of  rational  beings,  to  amufe  ourfelves  with 
fuch  fallacious  dreams  \  we  mud  not  lit  down  and  lament  over 
our  baplefs  lit  u  at  ion  ;  we  mud  not  deliver  ourfelves  up  to  an  im¬ 
becile  defpondency  that  would  animate  the  approach  of  danger  ; 
but  by  a  feafonable,  alert,  and  vigorous  meafure  of  wifdom,  meet 
it  with,  what  we  think,  a  fufficient  and  a  feafonable  remedy. — - 
We  may  be  difappointed — we  may  fail  in  the  application,  for  no 
man  can  be  certain  of  his  footing  on  ground  that  is  unexplored  ; 
but  we  lhall  at  leaf!  have  a  chance  for  fuccefs — we  (hall  at  lead  do 
what  belongs  to  legiflators,  and  to  rational  beings  on  the  occafion, 
and  I  have  confidence  that  our  efforts  would  not  be  in  vain.  1  fay 
that  we  fhould  give  ourfelves  a  chance,  and,  1  may  add,  the  beft: 
chance  for  deliverance  ;  fince  it  would  exhibit  to  the  country  a 
proof  that  we  had  conquered  the  fir  ft  great  difficulty  that  flood  in 
the  way  of  bettering  our  condition — We  had  conquered  ourfelves. 
We  had  given  a  generous  triumph  to  reafon  over  prejudice,  we 
had  given  a  death  blow  to  thofe  miferable  diftindtions  of  Whig 
and  Toiy>  under  which  the  warfare  had  been  maintained  between 
pride  and  privilege  ;  and  through  the  contention  of  our  rival  jea- 
loufies,  the  genuine  rights  of  the  many  had  been  gradually  under¬ 
mined,  and  frittered  away.  I  fay,  that  this  would  he  giving  us 
.  the  beft  chance,  becaufe,  feeing  every  thing  go  on  from  bad  to 
worfe — feeing  the  progrefs  of  the  moft  ft  andalous  wafte  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  moft  criminal  confidence,  and  that  the  effrontery  of 
corruption  no  longer  requires  the  mafk  of  concealment — feeing 
liberty  daily  infringed,  and  the  vital  fprings  of  the  nation  infufficient 
for  the  extravaganceof  a  diffipated  government,  I  muft  believe, that^ 
unlefs  the  people  are  mad  or  ftupid,  they  will  fufpedt  that  there  is 
fomething  fundamentally  falfe  or  vicious  in  our  fyftem,  and  which 
no  reform  would  be  equal  to  corredl.  Then,  to  prevent  all  this,  and 
to  try  if  we  can  effedt  a  reform  without  touching  the  main  pillars 
of  the  conftitution — without  changing  its  forms,  or  difturbing  the 
harmony  of  its  parts — without  putting  any  thing  out  of  its  place,  or 
affedling  the  fecurities  which  we  juftly  hold  to  be  fo  facred,  1  fay , 
that  it  is  the  only  chance  which  we  have  for  retrieving  our  mif- 
fortunes  by  the  road  of  quiet  and  tranquillity,  and  by  which  na¬ 
tional  ftrength  may  be  recovered  without  difturbing  the  property 
of  a  fingle  individual.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Houfe  poifeffes 
the  confidence  of  the  country  as  much  as  ever.  This,  in  truth,  is 
as  much  as  to  fay,  that  his  Majefty’s  Minifters  poftefs  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  country  in  the  fame  degree  as  ever,  fince  the  majority 
of  the  H  ufe  fupport  and  applaud  the  meafures  of  the  Government^ 
and  give  their  countenance  to  all  the  evils  which  we  are  doomed 
to  endure.  I  was  very  much  furprifed  to  hear  any  propofition  fq 
Unaccountable  advanced  by  any  perfon  connected  with  Minifters^ 
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particularly  as  the  noble  Lord  had,  but  a  fentence  or  two  before, 
acknowledged  that  there  had  been,  to  be  fure,  a  number  of  peti¬ 
tions  prefented  to  his  Majedy  for  the  difmiflion  of  his  Miniders. 
The  one  aflertion  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  other,  unlefs  he 
means  to  aflert,  that  the  petitions  which  have  been  prefented  to 
the  Throne  are  of  no  importance.  T  he  noble  Lord  can  hardly, 

I  think,  fpeak  in  this  contemptuous  manner  of  the  petitions  of 
Middlesex,  London,  "Wed minder,  Surry,  Hampfhire,  York, 
Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  and  many  other  places,  unlefs  the  noble  N 
Lord  means  to  iniinuate  u.at  they  are  proofs  onlv  of  our  very  great 
indudry,  and  that  they  are  not  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  diftridls 
from  which  they  come.  If  the  noble  Lord  afcribes  them  to  our 
indudry,  he  gives  us  credit  for  much  more  merit  of  that  kind 
than  we  are  entitle  !  to  ;  it  certainly  is  not  the  peculiar  charadle- 
ridic  of  the  prefent  Oppofition,  that  they  are  very  indudrious  in 
agitating  the  public  mind.  But  grant  to  the  noble  Lord  his  pofi- 
tion — be  it  to  our  indudry  that  all  thefe  petitions  are  to  be  a f- 
cribed  It  indudry  could  procure  them,  was  it  our  moderation, 
our  good  will  and  forbearance,  that  has  made  us  for  fourteen  years 
relax  from  this  indudry,  and  never  bring  forward  thefe  petitions 
until  now  ?  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  our  indudry  that  they  are  to 
be  afcribed  now,  nor  to  our  forbearance  that  they  did  not  come 
before.  He  will  not  give  us  credit  for  this  forbearance  ;  and  the 
confequence  is,  that  he  mud  own,  upon  his  imputation  of  in¬ 
dudry »  that  the  prefent  is  the  fird  time  when  we  were  fure  of  the 
people,  and  that  thefe  petitions  are  a  proof  that  at  length  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  Miniders  is  ihaken.  That  it  is  fo,  it  is 
in  vain  for  the  noble  Lord,  or  for  any  other  friend  of  thofe  Mi¬ 
niders,  to  contend.  They,  who  in  former  times  were  eager  to 
{hew  their  confidence  by  addredes,  have  now  been  as  eager  to 
exprefs  their  difapprobation  in  petitions  for  their  removal.  How, 
then,  can  we  fay  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  is  not  fhaken  ? 
Is  confidence  to  be  always  againft  the  people,  and  never  for 
it  ?  It  is  a  notable  argument,  that  becaufe  we  do  not  find,  at 
the  general  election,  very  material  changes  in  the  reprefentation, 
the  fentiments  of  the  people  continue  the  fame,  in  favour  of 
the  war,  and  in  favour  of  his  Majedy’s  Miniders.  The  very 
ground  of  the  prefent  difcuflion  gives  the  anfwer  to  this  argu¬ 
ment.  Why  do  we  agitate  the  quedion  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form  ?  Why,  but  becaufe  a  general  eledlion  does  not  afford  to  the 
people  the  means  of  exprefling  their  voice  ;  becaufe  this  Houfe 
is  not  a  fufficient  reprefentative  of  the  people  ?  Gentle  en  are 
fond  of  arguing  in  this  circle.  When  we  contend  that  Miniders 
have  not  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  tell  us  that  Parliament 
is  the  faithful  reprefentative  of  the  fenfe  of  the  country.  When 
we  affert  that  the  reprefentation  is  defedlive,  and  fhew,  from  the 
petitions  to  the  Throne,  that  the  Houfe  does  not  fpeak  the  voice 
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of  the  people,  they  turn  to  the  general  election,  and  fay,  at  this 
period  they  had  an  opportunity  of  choofing  faithful  organs  of  their 
opinion  ;  and  becaufe  very  little  or  no  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  reprefentalion,  the  fenfe  of  the  ppople  mud  be  the  fame.  Sir, 
it  is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  fhelter  themfelves  in  this  mode  of 
reafoning.  We  afiert,  that  under  the  prefent  form  and  practice 
of  elections,  vv’e  cannot  expeCt:  to  fee  any  remarkable  change  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  general  election.  ,We  mult  argue  from  experience. 
Let  us  look  back  to  the  period  of  the  American  war.  It  will  not 
be  denied  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  towards  the 
end  of  that  war,  it  became  extremely  unpopular,  and  that  the 
King’s  Minifters  loft  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  the  year 
1780  a  dilfolution  took  place,  and  then  it  was  naturally  imagined 
by  fuperficial  obfervers,  who  did  not  examine  the  real  date  of 
reprefentation,  that  the  people  would  have  returned  a  Parliament 
that  would  have  unequivocally  fpoken  their  fentiments  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  What  was  the  cafe  ?  I  am  able  to  fpeak  with  confider- 
able  precifion.  At  that  time  I  was  much  more  than  I  am  at 
prefent  in  the  way  of  knowing  perfonally  the  individuals  returned, 
and  of  making  an  accurate  eftimate  of  the  acceffion  gained  to  the 
popular  fide  by  that  election.  I  can  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that 
the  change  was  very  fmall  indeed  :  not  more  than  three  or  four 
perfons  were  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  had  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  oppofed  the  difaftrous  career  of  the  Minifters  in  that  war. 
I  remember  that,  upon  that  occafion,  Lord  North  made  ufe  of 
precifely  the  fame  argument  as  is  now  brought  forward :  “  WhatU 
faid  he,  u  can  you  contend  the  War  is  unpopular,  after  the  de- 
“  claration  in  its  favour  that  the  people  have  made  by  their  choice 
“  of  reprefentatives  ?  The  general  election  is  the  proof  that  the 
“  war  continues  to  be  the  war  of  the  people  of  England.”  Such 
was  the  argument  of  Lord  North,  and  yet  it  was  notorioufly 
otherwife  ;  fo  notorioufly  otherwife,  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  the  prefent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  a  juft 
and  linking  ufe  of  it,  to  demonftrate  the  neceflity  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform.  Ele  referred  to  this  event  as  to  a  demonftration 
tof  this  doctrine.  “  You  fee,”  faid  he,  “  that  fo  defective,  fo 
“  inadequate?  is  the  prefent  practice,  at  leaf!  of  the  eleCtive  fran- 
chile,  fhat  no  impreffion  of  national  calamity,  no  conviction 
ci  of  minifterial  error,  no  abhorrence  of  difaftrous  war,  is  fuf- 
“  ficient  to  ftand  againft  that  corrupt  influence  which  has  mixed 
“  itfelf  with  eledtion,  ard  which  drowns  and  {tides  the  popular 
6X  voice.”  Upon  this  ftatement,  and  upon  this  unanfwerable  ar¬ 
gument,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  aCted  in  1782 — When 
he  propofed  a  parliamentary  reform,  he  did  it  exprefsly  on  the 
ground  of  the  experience  of  1780,  and  he  made  an  explicit  decla¬ 
ration,  that  we  had  no  other  fecurity  by  which  to  guard  ourfelves 
againft  the  return  of  the  fame  evils.  Ele  repeated  this  warning 
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in  1783  and  in  1785.  It  was  the  leading  principle  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  “  Without  a  reform,”  laid  he,  “  the  nation  cannot  be 
“  fafe  ;  this  war  may  be  put  an  end  to,  but  what  will  protect 
“  you  againd  another?  as  certainly  as  the  fpirit  which  engen- 
<£  dered  the  prefent  war  actuates  the  fecret  councils  of  the  Crown, 

C(  will  you,  under  the  influence  of  a  defective  Veprefentation,  be 
<c  involved  again  in  new  w  ars,  and  in  fimilar  calamities.” 

This  was  his  argument  in  1782,  this  was  his  prophecy,  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  a  true  prophet.  Precifely 
as  he  pronounced  it,  the  event  happened  ;  another  war  took 
place,  and  I  am  fure  it  will  not  be  coniidered  as  an  aggravation  of 
its  character,  that  it  is  at  lead:  equal  in  difader  to  the  war  of 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  complained.  u  The 
li  defeCt  of  reprefentaiion,”  he  faid,  “  is  the  national  difeale  ; 
ic  and  unlefs  you  apply  a  remedy  direCtly  to  that  difeafe,  you  muff 
“  inevitably  take  the  confequences  with  w’hich  it  is  pregnant.” 
With  fuch  an  authority,  can  anv  man  deny  that  I  reafon  right? 
Did  not  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  demondrate  his  cafe  ? 
Good  God  !  what  a  fate  is  that  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man,  and  in  what  a  date  of  whimfical  contradiction  does  he  dand  ! 
During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  adminidration,  and  particularly 
during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war,  every  prediction  that  he  has 
made,  every  hope  that  he  has  held  out,  every  prophecy  that  he  has 
hazarded,  has  failed  ;  he  has  difappointed  the  expectations  that 
he  has  raifed  ;  and  every  promife  that  he  has  given,  has  proved  to 
be  a  fallacy  and  a  phantom.  Yet,  for  thefe  very  declarations, 
and  notwithdanding  thefe  failures,  we  have  called  him  a  wife  Mi- 
miter.  We  have  given  him  our  confidence  on  account  of  his  pre¬ 
dictions,  and  have  continued  it  upon  their  failure.  Though  no 
one  event  which  he  foretold  has  been  verified,  we  have  continued 
to  behold  him  as  the  oracle  of  wifdom  !  But  in  the  only  indance  in 
which  he  really  predicted,  as  if  by  divine  infpiration,  what  has 
come  to  pafs,  in  that  we  have  treated  him  with  dubborn  incre¬ 
dulity  !  In  1785,  he  pronounced  the  awful  prophecy,  “  Without 
“  a  parliamentary  reform  the  nation  will  be  plunged  into  new 
<(  wars  ; '  without  a  parliamentary  reform  yon  cannot  be  fafe 
<(  againd  bad  miniders,  nor  can  even  good  miniders  be  of  life  to 
“  you.”  Such  was  his  prediction  !  and  it  has  come  upon  us.  It 
would  feem  as  if  the  whole  life  of  the  {fight  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man,  from  that  period,  ha<f  been  deftined  by  Providence  for  the 
illudration  of  his  warning.  If  I  were  difpofed  to  confider  him 
as  a  real  enthufiad,  and  a  bigot  in  divination,  we  might  be  apt  to 
think  that  he  had  himfelf  taken  meauires  tor  the  verification  of 
his  prophecy.  He  might  now  exclaim  to  us,  with  the  proud  fer-_ 
vour  of  fuccefs,  “  You  fee  the  confequence  of  net  lidening  to  the 
(C  Oracle  !  I  told  you  what  would  happen  ;  it  is  true  that  your 
<£  dedruCtion  is  complete  ;  I  have  plunged  you  into  a  new  war  ; 
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**  I  have  exhaufted  you  as  a  people  ;  I  have  brought  you  to  the 
€(  brink  of  ruin,  but  I  told  you  beforehand  what  would  happen  ; 

I  told  you,  that  without  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the 
<c  people,  no  minifter,  however  wife,  could  fave  you  \  you  denied 
“  me  my  means,  and  you  take  the  confequence  !”  I  fay,  Sir, 
that  if  I  were  to  confider  him  as  a  bigot  to  his  do£trine,  or  that 
his  mind  was  tindlured  with  fuperftition,  as  we  have  heard  of  en- 
thufiafts  whole  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
own  predictions,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  adminiftra- 
tion  has  been  fhaped,  and  his  meafures  framed,  for  bringing  into  a 
terrible  demonflralion  the  political  doctrine  with  which  he  com¬ 
menced  his  career. 

But  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people,  fay  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  oppofite  lide  of  the  Houfe,  is  hot  called  for  by  the 
country  ;  and  though  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  petitions  have  come  up  for  the  difmiifal  of  Mi- 
nifters,  they  have  not  expreli'ed  a  wifh  for  reform.  In  anfwer  to 
this  argument  it  is  only  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  the  reftridtions 
■which  have  been  recently  laid  on  meetings  of  the  people,  and  on 
popular  difcuftion,  may  ferve  to  account  for  the  queftion  of  reform 
not  being  mixed  with  that  which  was  the  fubjedt  of  their  immediate 
confideration.  The  purpofe  of  the  meetjng  is  necelfarily  fpecified 
in  the  requifition  to  the  fheriff ;  and  if  any  other  bufinefs  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  brought  forward,  the  fheriff  would  have  the  power 
of  difperfing  the  meeting.  This  has  actually  been  experienced  ; 
for,  at  a  meeting  of  a  very  refpedtable  county  in  Ireland,  the 
county  of  Antrim,  after  the  immediate  bufinefs  for  which  they 
were  affembled  was  tranfadled,  that  of  a  petition  for  the  difmiffal 
of  his  Majefty’s  Minifters,  and  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  re¬ 
form,  a  motion  was  made  for  thanks  to  Earl  Moira  and  myfelf, 
on  account  of  the  fleps  that  we  had  taken  to  turn  the  attention 
of  Government  to  the  critical  hate  of  that  kingdom  ;  a  pretty  une¬ 
quivocal  proof  that  the  freeholders  of  that  great  and  refpedlable 
county  did  not  confider  our  proceedings  as  an  interference  with  the 
independent  legiflaiure  of  the  filler  kingdom.  But  what  was  the 
condudt  of  the  fheriff  on  the  occafion  ?  I  do  not  at  all  complain 
of  it  as  wrong,  becaufe  I  think  that  bufinefs  ought  always  to  be 
previoufly  announced,  but  it  ferves  to  fhew  the  power  of  the  fheriff 
in  fuch  cafe.  The  fheriff  declared  that  he  could  not  put  the 
queftion,  though  he  had  perfonally  no  objection  to  it,  becaufe  it 
did  not  make  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  mentioned  in  the  requifition* 
Now,  Sir,  this  is  only  an  example  to  prove,  that,  however  well 
difpofed  to  parliamentary  reform,  the  people  could  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  introduce  the  matter  into  the  petitions  agreed  upon  by  meet¬ 
ings  called  for  a  different  purpofe.  ['heir  filenceupon  the  fubjeH 
is  no  proof  either  way.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  will  not  pro- 
phefy,  that  becaufe  petitions  have  not  come  up,  petitions  will  not 
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come.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  prudent  refolution  to  think  of  one 
Subject  only  at  a  time  ;  perhaps  they  thought  that  the  fureft,  if 
not  the  only  way  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  the  representation,  was 
to  procure  the  removal  of  thofe  Minilters  who  had  abandoned  the 
meaSure.  But  granting  even  the  fa£f,  that  the  country  does  not 
now  call  for  this  reform— a  fa£t  which,  however,  I  deny — is 
the  country  in  Such  a  Situation  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  the 
univerfal  demand  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  which  has  burfl 
from  the  people  of  Ireland,  will  not  be  Speedily  communicated  by 
Sympathy  to  the  people  of  England  ?  When  I  fee  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  received  upon  this  Subject, 
has  exafperated  their  minds  to  Such  a  degree  as  to  throw  the  whole 
of  that  kingdom  into  confufion,  and  that  we  have  daily  to  dread 
the  danger  of  actual  infurre£!ion,  fhall  I  not  take  meafures  to 
prevent  the  rife  of  a  pallion  that  may  Swell  into  equal  tumult  ? 
The  nearneSs  of  the  two  countries,  the  Sympathetic  interefl,  the 
fimilarity  of  language,  of  conlfitution,  and  almoft  of  Suffering, 
make  it  probable  that  the  one  nation  will  catch  the  difeafe  of  the 
other,  urdefs  we  interpofe  a  feafonable  cure,  or  rather  preventive 
of  the  malady  Is  it  not  defirable,  in  a  moment  of  fuch  agita¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  eve  of  Such  a  crifis  as  we  are  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  r  It  is  wifdom,  it  is  prudence,  to  ere<£l  a  ftandard 
around  which  all  the  patriotifm  and  the  moderation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  may  rally,  and  the  Government  may  be  llrengthened  againft 
the  violence  of  the  few  by  the  countenance  and  Support  of  the 
many.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  by  our 
anceitors,  that  that  government  is  the  ftrongeit  whofe  bafis  is  the 
broadeft,  it  mult  be  conceded  to  me,  that  a  prudent  extension  of 
the  representative  Syltem  is  a  Salutary  mean  of  widening  the 
foundations  of  the  fabric  of  the  Britilh  government.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  fpeaks  of  the  Ifrength  of  Government. 
What  Symptom  of  ftrength  does  it  exhibit  ?  Is  it  the  cordiality  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  national  force  ?  Is  it  the  harmony  that 
happily  reigns  in  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  power?  Is 
it  the  reciprocal  aiFt&ion  that  fubfilts  between  the  Government 
and  the  people?  is  it  in  the  energy  with  which  the  people  are 
eager  and  alert  to  carry  into  execution  .he  meafures  of  the  Admi- 
niftration,  from  the  heart-felt  conviction  that  they  are  founded  in 
wifdom,  favourable  to  their  own  freedom,  and  calculated  for  na¬ 
tional  happinefs?  Is  it  becaule  our  refources  are  flourifhing  and 
untouched,  becaufe  our  vigour  is  undiminifhed,  becaufe  our  fpirit  is 
animated  by  fuccefs,  and  our  courage  by»our  glory?  Is  it  becaufe 
Government  have  in  a  perilous  Situation,  when  they  have  been 
obliged  to  call  upon  the  country  for  facrifices,  ihewn  a  conciliating 
tendernefs  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a 
marked  difinterelfednefs  and  forbearance  on  their  own  parts,  by 
which  they  have,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  made  their  own  oeco- 
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ncHTiy  to  keep  pace  with  the  increafed  demands  for  the  public  fer- 
vice;  and  have  they  by  thefe  means  fecured  to  the  Government  the 
confidence,  the  affedtion,  the  generofity,  and  the'  rit  of  the 
people  ?  Are  thefe  the  fourees  of  ihe  ftrength  of  Government  ?  I 
forbear,  Sir,  to  pnfh  the  inquiry  ;  I  forbear  to  allude  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  fymptoms  which  "no  man  can  contemplate  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  without  grief  and  difmay.  It  is  not  the  declarations  of 
Right  Honourable  Gentlemen  that  conftitute  the  ftrength  of  a 
government.  You  may  A  rive  yourfelves  by  lofty  and  vain  lan¬ 
guage,  but  you  yourfel  .  es  will  be  the  only  dupes.  That  govern¬ 
ment  alone  is  ftrong  that  has  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and  will 
any  man  contend  that  we  fhould  not  be  more,  likely  to  add 
ftrength  to  the  Hate,  if  we  were  to  extend  the  balls  of  the  popular 
reprefentation  ?  Would  not  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  freely  eledted, 
and  that  was  in  truth  the  reprefentative  of  the  people,  in  fup- 
porting  the  adminiftration  of  the  crown,  be  more  likely  to  con¬ 
ciliate  and  to  infure  the  fupport  of  the  people  ?  If  thisTe  true 
In  the  abftradt,  it  is  certainly  our  peculiar  duty  to  look  for  this 
fupport  in  the  hour  of  difficulty.  What  man.  who  forefees  a 
hurricane  is  not  dextrous  of  ftrengthening  his  houfe?  If  he  con¬ 
ceives  it  to  be  incapable  of,  (landing  the  ftorm,  he  fortifies  it  by 
buttrefies,  arid  takes  every  precaution  which  prudence  and  fore- 
fight  can  fugged.  Shall  nations  alone  be  blind  to  the.  d:  States  of 
reafon,  and  lit  fupine  on  the  approach  of  the  temped  ?  Let  us 
not,  Sir,  be  deterred  from  this  adt  of  prudence  by  the  falfe  repre- 
fentations  that  are  made  to  us,  or  the  falfe  dedudtions  that  are 
drawn  from  the  recent  occurrences  of  the  world,  I  do  not  care 
for  mifreprefentation,  and  I  do  not  fcruple  to  give  my  opinion  on 
thofe  occurrences  with  freedom.  France  is  the  phantom  that  is 
conHantly  held  out  to  terrify  us  from  our  purpofe.  Look  at 
France  ;  it  will  not  be  denied  hut  that  Hie  Hands  on  the  broad 
bads  of  free  reprefentation.  Whatever  other  views  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  may  exhibit,  and  which  may  afford  juft  alarm  to 
other  nations,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  reprefentative  fyilem 
has  proved  itfelf  capable  of  vigorous  exertion.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  but  that  it  has  given  her  in  truth  gigantic  ftrength.  We  feel 
it  too  fenfibly,  Europe  feels  it  too  fenfibly,  for  denial. 

Now,  Sir,  though  I  do  not  wifb  you  to  imitate  France,  and 
though  I  am  perfuaded  you  have  no  neceffity  tor  any  terror  of 
Inch  imitation  being  forced  upon  you,  yet  I  fay  that  you -ought  to 
take  example  of  what  is  good  in  it.  1  fay,  that  you  ought  to  be 
as  ready  to  adopt  the  virtues,  as  you  are  Heady  in  averting  from  the 
country  the  vices,  of  France.  1  fay,  that  if  it  is  demoriftrated 
beyond  the  power  of  fubterfuge  to  queftion,  that  genuine  repre- 
fentation  alone  can  give  folid  power,  and  that  in  order  to  make 
government  ftrong,  the  people  muft  make  the  government,  I 
fay,  that  you  ought  to  adl  on  this  grand  maxim  of  political  wif- 
W  dom 
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dom  thus  demondrated,  and  call  in  the  people  according  to  their 
original  principles  of.  your  fyflem  to  the  strength  of  your  govern¬ 
ment.  I  fay  that  in  doing  this  you  will  not  innovate,  you  will 
not  imitate,  you  will  only  recur  to  the  true  path  of  the  conditu- 
tion  of  England.  In  making  the  people  of  England  a  condituerit 
part  of  the  government  of  England,  you  do  no  more  than  reftore 
the  genuine  edifice  defigned  and  framed  by  our  ancedors.  An 
Honourable  Baronet  fpoke  of  the  inftability  of  democracies,  and 
fays  that  hiltory  does  not  give  us  the  example  of  one  that  has 
laded  eighty  years.  Sir,  I  am  not  fpeaking  of  pure  democra¬ 
cies,  and  therefore  his  allufion  does  not  apply  to  my  argument. 
Eighty  years  however  of  peace  and  repofe  would  be  pretty  well  for 
any  people  to  enjoy,  and  would  be  no  bad  recommendation  of  a  pure 
democracy.  I  am  very  ready,  however,  to  agree  with  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet,  that,  according  to  the  experience  of  hiftory,  the 
ancient  democracies  of  the  world  were  vicious  and  objectionable 
oil  many  accounts;  their  indability,  their  injustice,  and  many 
other  vices,  cannot  be  overlooked ;  but,  furely,  when  we  turn 
to  the  ancient  democracies  of  Greece,  when  we  fee  them  in 
all  the  fplendour  of  the  arts  and  of  arms,  when  we  fee  how  they 
aroufed  and  invigorated  genius,  and  to  what  an  elevation  they 
carried  the  powers  of  man,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  however 
vicious  on  the  fcore  of  ingratitude,  of  injudice,  they  were  at  lead 
the  pregnant  and  never- failing  fource  of  national  drength,  and 
that  in  particular  they  brought  forth  and  afforded  this  drength  in  a 
peculiar  mhnner  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  dillrefs.  When 
we  look  at  the  democracies  of  the  ancient  world,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  their  oppreffions  to  their  dependencies, 
their  horrible  acts  of  injuftice  and  of  ingratitude  to  their 
own  citizens ;  but  they  compel  us  alfo  to  admiration  by  their 
vigour,  their  condancy,  their  fpirit,  and  their  exertions  in 
every  great  emergency  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  a£t. 
We  are  compelled  to  own  that  it  gives  a  power,  of  which 
no  other  form  of  government  is  capable.  Why?  Becaufe  it  in¬ 
corporates  every  man  with  the  date,  becaufe  it  aroufes  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  foul  as  well  as  to  the  body  of  man.  Ee- 
caufe  it  makes  every  individual  creature  feel  that  he  is  fighting  for 
himfelf  and  not  for  another  ;  that  it  is  his  own  caufe,  his  own 
fafety,  his  own  concern,  his  own  dignity  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  his  own  intered  on  the  identical  foil  which  he  has  to 
maintain;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  whatever  may  be  aferibed, 
that  whatever  may  be  objected  to  them  on  account  of  the  turbu- 
lency  of  the  paffiions  which  they  engender,  their  fhort  duration, 
and  their  difguding  vices,  they  have  exacted  from  the  common 
fuffrage  of  mankind  the  palm  of  drength  and  vigour.  Who  that 
reads  the  hidory  of  the  Perfian  war — what  boy,  whofe  heart  i-s 
warmed  by  the  grand  and  fublime  actions  which  the  democratic 
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fpirit  produced,  does  not  find  in  this  principle  the  key  to  all  the 
wonders  which  were  achieved  at  Thermopylae  and  elfewhere, 
and  of  which  the  recent  and  marvellous  adls  of  the  French 
people  are  pregnant  examples  r  He  fees  that  the  principle  of 
liberty  only  could  create  the  fublime  and  irrefidible  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  from  the  driking  illuftration 
that  our  own  times  have  given,  that  the  principle  is  eter¬ 
nal,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  heart  of  man.  Shall  we  then 
refufe  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  invigorating  principle  ?  Shall  we 
refufe  to  take  the  benefit  which  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  re- 
folved  that  it  fhould  confer  on  the  Britifh  conditution  ?  With 
the  knowledge  that  it  can  be  reinfufed  into  our  fyftem  without 
violence,  without  difiurbing  any  one  of  its  parts,  are  we  become 
fo  inert,  fo  terrified,  or  fo  ftupid,  as  to  hefitate  for  one  hour  to 
reflore  ourfelves  to  the  health  which  it  would  be  fure  to  give? 
When  we  fee  the  giant  power  that  it  confers  upon  others,  we 
ought  not  to  withhold  it  from  Great  Britain.  How  long  is  it 
fince  we  were  told  in  this  Houfe  that  France  was  a  blank  in  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  that  (he  lay  an  eafy  prey  to  any  power  that 
might  be  difpofed  to  divide  and  plunder  her  ?  Yet  we  fee  that  by 
the  mere  force  and  fpirit  of  this  principle,  France  has  brought  all 
Europe  to  her  feet.  Without  difguifing  the  vices  of  France, 
without  overlooking  the  horrors  that  have  been  committed,  and 
that  have  tarniflied  the  glory  of  the  revolution,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  they  have  exemplified  the  dodlrine,  that  if  you  wifh  for 
power  you  mud  look  to  liberty.  If  ever  there  was  a  moment 
when  this  maxim  ought  to  be  dear  to  us,  it  is  the  prefent.  We 
have  tried  all  other  means,  we  have  had  recourfe  to  every  drata- 
gem  that  artifice,  that  influence,  that  cunning  could  fugged  ;  we 
have  addreffed  ourfelves  to  all  the  bafe  pafiions  of  the  nation  ;  we 
have  addrefled  ourfelves  to  pride,  to  avarice,  to  fear  ;  we  have 
awakened  all  the  intereded  emotions;  we  have  employed  every 
thing  that  flattery,  every  thing  that  addrefs,  every  thing  that  privi¬ 
lege  could  effe£t  ;  we  have  tried  to  terrify  them  into  exertion,  and 
all  has  been  unequal  to  our  emergency.  Let  us  try  them  by  the 
only  means  which  experience  demonftrates  to  be  invincible — let 
ns  addrefs  ourfelves  to  their  love — let  us  identify  them  with  our¬ 
felves — let  us  make  it  their  own  caufe  as  well  as  our’s!  To  in¬ 
duce  them  to  come  forward  in  fupport  of  the  date,  let  us  make 
them  a  part  of  the  date,  and  this  they  become  the  very  indant 
you  give  them  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  is  the  faithful  organ  of 
their  will ;  then,  Sir,  when  you  have  made  them  believe  and  feel 
that  there  can  be  but  one  intered  in  the  country,,  you  will  never 
call  upon  them  in  vain  for  exertion.  Can  this  be  the  cafe  as  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  is  now  condituted  r  Can  they  think  fo  if  they 
review  the  adminidration  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
every  part  of  which  mud  convince  them  that  the  prefent  reprefent- 
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ation  is  a  mockery  and  a  fhadow  ?  I  (hall  not  trouble  you,  Sir, 
with  going  over  the  whole  of  that  feries  of  difaftrous  meafures 
that  have  forced  upon  the  country  the  impreffion  that  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  has  loft  its  efficacy  in  the  fyftem  of  government. 
But  let  us  look  back  to  the  very  fingular  circumftances  under 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  came  into  power:  from 
this  we  ihall  fee  in  what  eftimation  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
held,  even  by  Government  itfelf,  when  it  does  not  fuit  their  pur- 
pofe  to  extol  it  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  people.  The  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  came  into  power  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  then  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  and  armed  with  all  the 
corrupt  power  of  the  Crown,  he  flood,  and  fuccefsfully  refilled 
the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  He  declared  that  it  was 
not  the  reprefentative  of  the  people,  that  it  did  not  fpeak  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation,  and  he  derided  its  weakneis  and  inefficiency. 
What  is  the  doHrine  that  this  conduct  in  1784  promulgated? 
That  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fo  long  as  it  obeys  the  will  of  the 
Minifter,  fo  long  as  it  grants  every  thing  which  he  demands,  fo 
long  as  it  fupports  every  meafure  which  he  brings  forward,  is  the 
genuine  reprefentative  of  the  country — fo  long  it  is  powerful  and 
omnipotent — but  the  moment  that  a  Houfe  of  Commons  prefumes 
to  be.  the  cenfor  of  Government — the  moment  that  it  alfumes  the 
character  of  diffidence  and  oppofition,  from  that  inflant  it  ceafes 
to  have  power  or  authority  in  the  kingdom — it  then  becomes  a 
ftraw  which  the  Minifter  can  puff  away  with  a  breath  :  this  he 
did,  and  completed  his  triumph  !  Since  that  time  who  will  fay 
that  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Crown  has  not  made  enormous 
ftrides  in  deftroying  the  power  of  election  ?  Since  that  time  four- 
fifths  of  the  election  franchifes  of  Scotland,  and  Cornwall  parti¬ 
cularly,  have  palled  into  the  Jiands  of  Government,  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  which  an  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  then  made 
upon  the  occafion  has  been  literally  fulfilled — no  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  has  been  fince  found  ftrong  enough  to  oppofe  the  Minifters 
of  the  Crown.  It  has  been  laid  that  that  period  was  not  proper 
to  be  taken  as  a  teft  of  the  public  fpirit  on  the  fubject  of  reprefent- 
ation  ;  that  it  was  a  moment  of  national  profperity,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  decided  for  or  againft  reprefentation  by  that  prece¬ 
dent.  It  was,  however,  in  that  moment  that  the  feeds  of  rotten- 
nefs  and  diffolution  were  fown.  I  thought  I  law  them  at  the 
time,  and  I  have  been  confirmed  in  my  obfervation  by  every 
thing  that  has  occurred  fince.  I  pafs  over  all  the  period  between 
that  time  up  to  the  prefent  war,  not  becaufe  it  is  not  fruitful  of 
examples,  but  becaufe  I  do  not  wifh  to  trefpafs  upon  your  time. 
The  prelent  war,  fay  Minifters,  wras  popular  in  its  commence¬ 
ment ;  the  fame  was  faid  of  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war.  I  will  not  ftop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  affection, 
though  it  is  at  leaft  doubtful ;  1  will  not  deny  that,  through  the 
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artful  machinations  of  Government,  a  clamour  was  excited  of  the 
interefted,  which  Mi nifters  called  the  voice  of  the  nation.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  cafe,  however,  in  the  outfet  of  the  two 
wars,  the  progrefs  in  the  public  opinion  has  been  the  fame  in 
both :  and  I  aver,  that  as  in  the  American  war  the  public  opi¬ 
nion  had  changed,  though  no  change  was  produced  by  the  general 
eledtion  of  1780  ;  fo  now  I  aver  that,  for  the  laft  two  years,  the 
prefent  war  has  been  univerfally  unpopular  in  England,  though  it 
has  not  made  its  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  choice  of  reprefentatives. 
Though  the  general  election  has  not  produced  a  change  of  men, 
yet  he  mu  ft  be  a  dull  obferver  of  the  public  mind  who  fays,  that 
the  general  election  did  not  afford  a  ftriking  proof  of  a  change  in, 
the  fentiments  of  the  people  ;  for  what  Was  the  condudt  of  the 
candidates  in  populous  places  on  the  two  Tides  ?  We  boafled  of 
having  oppofed  the  war ;  we  made  it  our  claim,  and  our  appeal 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that  we  had  refilled  every  one  of 
the  meafures  by  which  the  Government  has  brought  us  into  our 
prefent  condition.  What  was  the  condudf  of  the  candidates  on 
the  other  fide  r  It  confifted  of  apologies  for  their  paft  offence  of 
fupporting  the  war  ;  it  confifted  of  whining  and  canting  explana¬ 
tions,  in  deferiptions  of  alarms,  and  not  unfrequently  in  mifre- 
prefentations  of  faefs.  Such  was  the  feeling  conveyed  by  the 
general  election:  it  ferved  to  convince  every  obferving  man,  that 
if  the  reprefentative  fy'ftem  had  been  perfect,  or  the  practice  pure, 
the  new  Parliament  wrould  have  decidedly  voted  againft  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  war.  Seeing  then  the  condudl  they  have  purfued, 
can  the  people  have  confidence  in  this  Houfe  ?  Can  they  have 
.confidence  in  a  Houfe  that  has  given  their  countenance  to  mifre- 
prefentation  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war  r  Suppofe  the 
people  were  to  look  for  the  hiftory  of  the  events  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  war,  and  for  the  condition  of  the  country  to  the 
King’s  fpeeches  from  the  throne,  and  to  the  addreffes  of  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  ;  they  would  fee  that  almoft  in  every  in- 
ftance  his  Majefty  has  declared  from  the  throne,  and  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  has  replied  in  its  humble  and  loyal  addreffes,  that  our 
profpects  were  improved,  and  that  the  country  was  flourifhing  and 
profperous.  Look  at  all  the  King’s  fpeeches  and  addreffes  fince 
the  year  1793,  and  you  will  find  that  this  is  their  general  tone  and 
language.  And  yet  this  is  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  which  the 
people  of  England  are  to  have  confidence  !  Amidft  all  the  failures 
and  fufferings  which  they  have  had  to  deplore,  and  in  their  prefent 
condition  of  dreadful  and  unparalleled  calamity,  they  are  called 
upon  to  trufi:  to  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  aliirres  them  their 
profpedls  and  their  fituation  have  been  gradually  improving  fince 
the  year  1  793  ! 

There  has  been  at  different  times  a  great  deal  of  difpute  about 
virtual  reprefentation.  Sir,  I  am  no  great  advocate  for  thefe  nice 
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fubtilties  and  fpecial  pleadings  on  the  conftitution  ;  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  appearance  as  well  as  reality.  I  know  w'ell  that  a 
popular  body  of  558  gentlemen,  if  truly  independent  of  the  Crown, 
would  be  a  ftrong  barrier  to  the  people  ;  but  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  fhould  not  only  be,  but  appear  to  be,  the  reprefentative  of 
the  people  :  the  fyffetn  fhould  fatisfy  the  prejudices  and  the  pride, 
as  well  as  the  reafon  of  the  people  ;  and  you  never  can  expedl  to 
give  the  juft  imprellion  which  a  Houfe  of  Commons  ought  to  make 
on  the  people,  until  you  derive  it  unequivocally  from  them.  It  is 
afked,  why  gentlemen  wrho  were  againft  a  parliamentary  reform 
on  former  occaiions  fhould  vote  for  it  now  ?  Ten  years  ago  men 
might  reafonably  objedf  to  any  reform  of  the  fyftem,  who  ought 
now,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  governed  by  motives  that  are  irrefift- 
ible  in  its  favour.  They  might  look  back  wdth  fomething  like 
fatisfa&ion  and  triumph  to  former  Parliaments,  and  confole  them- 
felves  with  the  refledfion,  that  though  in  moments  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  in  the  common  courfe  of  human  events.  Parliament  might 
abate  from  its  vigilance,  and  give  a  greater  degree  of  confidence 
than  wTas  ftridfly  conformable  with  reprefentative  duty  —  yet 
there  wfas  a  point  beyond  w'hich  no  artifice  of  powder,  no  in¬ 
fluence  of  corruption,  could  carry  them  ;  that  there  were  barriers 
in  the  Britilh  conftitution  over  which  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
never  would  leap,  and  that  the  moment  of  danger  and  alarm 
would  be  the  fignal  for  the  return  of  Parliament  to  its  poft.  Such 
might  have  been  the  reafoning  of  gentlemen  on  the  experience  of 
former  Parliaments,  and  w  ith  this  rooted  truft  in  the  latent  effiacy 
of  Parliament,  they  might  have  objedled  to  any  attempt  that 
fhould  give  fcope  to  views,  or  cherilh  hopes  of  a  change  in  the 
fyftem  itfelf  ;  but  wrhat  will  the  fame  gentlemen  fay  after  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  laft  and  the  prefent  Parliament  ?  What  depend¬ 
ence,  w7hat  truft,  what  reliance,  can  they  have  for  any  one  veftige 
of  the  conftitution  that  is  yet  left  to  us  r  Or  rather,  what  privilege, 
what  right,  wrhat  fecurity,  has  not  been  already  violated  ? 

“  - quid  intactum  nefafti  iiquimus  >** 

And  feeing  that  in  no  one  inftance  have  they  hefilated  to  go  the 
full  length  of  every  outrage  that  was  conceived  by  the  Minifter — 
that  they  have  been  touched  by  no  fcruples — deterred  by  no  fenfe 
of  duty — corrected  by  no  experience  of  calamity — checked  by  no 
admonition  or  remonftrance-—  that  they  have  never  made  out  a 
Angle  cafe  of  inquiry — that  they  have  never  interpofed  a  Angle 
reftraint  upon  abufe,  may  not  gentlemen  confidently  feel  that  the 
reform  which  they  previoufly  thought  unneceftary  is  now  indif- 
penfible  ?  We  have  heard  to-day,  Sir,  all  the  old  arguments 
about  honour  on  the  one  fide  being  as  likely  as  honour  on  the 
other  j  and  that  there  are  good  men  on  both  Tides  of  the  Houfe  ; 
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that  a  man  may  be  a  member  for  a  clofe  borough  upon  the  one 
fide  of  the  Houfe  as  well  as  upon  the  other;  arid  that  he  may  be 
a  good  man,  fit  where  he  may  : — all  this,  Sir,  is  very  idle  lan- 
g  age  ;  it  is  not  the  queftion  at  iffue.  No  man  difputes  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  private  and  individual  integrity;  but,  Sir,  this  is  not 
reprefentation  :  if  a  man  comes  here  as  the  proprietor  of  a  burgage 
tenure,  he  does  not  come  here  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  people. 
The  whole  of  this  fyftem,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  is  as  outrage¬ 
ous  to  morality,  as  it  is  pernicious  to  juft  government  ;  it  gives  a 
fcandal  to  our  character,  which  not  merely  degrades  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  but  it  does  more,  it  under¬ 
mines  the  very  principles  of  integrity  in  their  hearts,  and  gives  a 
faftiion  to  difhonefty  and  impofture.  They  hear  of  a  perfon  giving 
or  receiving  four  or  five  thoufand  pounds  as  the  purchafe-money 
of  a  feat  for  a  clofe  borough  ;  and  they  hear  the  very  man,  who 
received  and  put  into  his  pocket  the  money,  make  a  loud,  a  ve¬ 
hement  fpeech  in  this  Houfe  againft  bribery  ;  and  they  fee  him, 
perhaps,  move  for  the  commitment  to  prifon  of  a  poor,  unfortu¬ 
nate  wretch  at  your  bar,  who  has  been  convicted  in  taking  a  fingle 
guinea  for  his  vote  in  the  very  borough  perhaps  where  he  had 
publicly  and  unblufhingly  fold  his  influence,  though  that  mife- 
rable  guinea  was  neceflary  to  fave  a  family  from  ftarving,  under 
the  horrors  of  a  war  which  he  had  contributed  to  bring  upon  the 
country!  Sir,  thefe  are  things  that  paralyfe  you  to  the  heart; 
thefe  are  the  things  that  vitiate  the  whole  fyftem,  that  fpread  de¬ 
generacy,  hypocrify,  and  fordid  fraud,  over  the  country,  and  take 
from  us  the  energies  of  virtue,  and  fap  the  foundations  of  patriot- 
ifm  and  fpirit.  The  fyftem  that  encourages  fo  much  vice  ought 
to  be  put  an  end  to  ;  and  it  is  no  argument  that,  becaufe  it  lafted 
along  time  without  mifchief,  it  ought  now  to  be  continued,  when 
it  is  found  to  be  pernicious  ;  it  is  arifen  to  a  height  that  defeats  the 
very  end  of  government ;  it  muft  fink  under  its  own  weaknefs. 
And  this,  Sir,  is  not  a  cafe  peculiar  to  itfelf,  but  is  infeparable 
from  all  human  inftitutions.  All  the  writers  of  eminence  upon 
forms  of  governments  have  faid,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  them, 
frequent  recurrence  muft  be  had  to  their  original  principle.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Montefquieu  as  well  as  of  Machiavel.  Gentle¬ 
men  will  not  be  inclined  to  difpute  the  authority  of  the  latter  on 
this  point  at  leaft  ;  and  he  fays,  that  without  this  recurrence  they 
grow  out  of  fhape,  and  deviate  from  their  general  form.  It  is 
only  by  recurring  to  former  principles  that  any  government  can 
be  kept  pure  and  unabufed.  But,  fay  gentlemen,  if  any  abufes 
have  crept  into  our  fyftem,  have  we  not  a  corrective,  whofe  effi- 
ficacy  has  been  proved,  and  of  which  every  body  approves  ?  Have 
we  not  Mr.  Grenville’s  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  conftitution  ? 
An  amendment  it  is  ;  an  amendment  which  acknowledges  the 
deficiency.  It  is  an  avowal  of  a  defective  practice.  It  is  a 
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ifrong  argument  for  a  reform,  becaufe  it  would  not  be  necefTary 
if  the  plan  of  reprefentation  were  fufficient.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a 
lumping  confideration,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrafe,  which 
now  more  than  ever  ought  to  make  every  man  a  convert  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  ;  there  is  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty-three  mil¬ 
lions  fferlmg  collected  by  the  executive  government  from  the 
people.  Here,  Sir,  is  the  defpot  of  ele&ion  ;  here  is  the  new 
power  that  has  grown  up  to  magnitude  ;  that  bears  down  before  it 
every  defenfive  barrier  eftabliihed  by  our  anceftors  for  the  protection 
of  the  people.  They  had  no  fuch  tyrant  to  control,  they  had  no 
fuch  enemy  to  oppofe.  Again!!  every  thing  which  was  known, 
againlt  every  thing  that  was  feen,  they  did  provide  ;  but  it  did  not 
enter  into  the  contemplation  of  thole  who  elfablilhed  the  checks 
and  barriers  of  our  fyftem,  that  they  would  ever  have  to  hand 
againlt  a  revenue  of  twenty-three  millions  a  year.  The  whole 
landed  rental  of  the  kingdom  is  noteflimated  at  more  than  twenty- 
five  millions  a  year,  and  this  rental  is  divided  and  difperfed  over  a 
large  body,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  aCt  in  concert,  or  to  give 
to  their  power  the  force  of  combination  and  unity  ;  but  even  if  all 
united,  organized,  and  exerted,  has  it  not  now  to  oppofe  a  power 
nearly  equal  to  itfelf  in  one  hand,  in  a  hand  that  has  all  the  means 
of  hoflility  prepared,  and  all  the  refources  tor  aClion  in  full 
adivity  ?  But  it  is  faid,  that  though  the  Government  is  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  revenue  of  twenty-three  millions  a  year,  it  has  not  the 
expenditure  of  that  fum,  and  that  its  influence  ought  not  to  be 
calculated  from  what  it  receives,  but  what  it  has  to  pay  away.  I 
fubmit,  however,  to  the  good  fenfe  and  to  the  perfonal  experi¬ 
ence  of  gentlemen  who  hear  me,  if  it  be  not  a  manifelf  truth  that 
influence  depends  almoff  as  much  upon  what  they  have  to  receive, 
as  upon  what  they  have  to  pay  ;  whether  it  does  not  proceed  as 
xnuch  from  the  fubmiflion  of  the  dependant  who  has  a  debt  to  pay, 
as  on  the  gratitude  of  the  perfon  whofe  attachment  they  reward? 
And  if  this  be  true,  in  the  influence  which  individuals  derive  from 
the  rentals  of  their  eftates,  and  from  the  expenditure  of  that 
rental,  how  much  more  fo  is  it  true  of  Government,  w  ho,  both 
in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  this  enormous  revenue,  are 
aCluated  by  one  invariable  principle,  that  of  extending  or  with¬ 
holding  favour  in  exadf  proportion  to  the  fubmillion  or  refinance 
to  their  meafures  which  the  individuals  make  ?  Compare  this  re¬ 
venue  then  with  that  againd  which  our  ancefturs  were  fo  anxious 
to  protedl  us,  and  compare  this  revenue  with  all  the  bulwarks  of 
our  conffitution  in  preceding  times,  and  you  rnufl  acknowledge, 
that  though  thofe  bulwarks  were  fufficient  to  protedf  us  in  the 
days  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
enemy  we  have  now  to  refill.  But  it  is  faid,  What  will  this  reforn* 
for  us  ?  will  it  be  a  taliftnan  fufficient  to  retrieve  all  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  we  have  incurred  ?  I  am  free  to  fay,  that  it  would  not 
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be  fufficient  unlefs  it  led  to  reforms  of  fubftantial  expenfe,  and  to 
reform  of  all  the  abufes  that  have  crept  into  our  government.  But 
at  the  fame  time  I  think  it  would  do  this,  I  think  it  would  give 
us  the  chance,  as  I  faid  before,  of  recovery.  It  would  give  us, 
in  the  firft  place,  a  Parliament  vigilant  and  fcrupulous,  and  that 
would  infure  to  us  a  government  adfive  and  oeconomical.  It  would 
prepare  the  way  for  every  rational  improvement,  of  which,  with¬ 
out  difturbing  the  parts,  our  conftitution  is  fufceptible.  It  would 
do  more  :  it  would  open  the  way  for  exertions  infinitely  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  all  that  we  have  hitherto  made.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  fays  that  we  have  made  exertions.  True  : — -but  what 
are  they  in  comparifon  to  our  necefiity  ?  and  yet  they  have  funk 
us  into  decrepitude,  and  threaten  us  with  convulfion.  I  wifh  you 
to  be  reftored  to  a  vigour  that  fhall  make  you  equal  to  your  emer¬ 
gency.  But  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  fays  that,  when  we 
confider  our  comparative  fituation  with  that  of  countries  who  have 
taken  another  line  ofcondudl  in  the  prefent  (late  of  the  world,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  ;  and  that  our  fituation  is  infinitely  fuperior  to 
thofe  who  have  not  purfued  the  fame  route.  I  confefs,  Sir,  that 
I  am  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  what  country  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  has  in  view  in  this  comparifon.  Does  he 
mean  to  afi'ert  that  the  nations  who  preferred  the  line  of  neutra¬ 
lity  to  that  of  war  have  fallen  into  a  feverer  calamity  than  our- 
felves,  and  the  other  powers  who  have  embraced  the  politics  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ?  Does  he  mean  to  fay,  that 
Sweden,  or  that  Denmark,  has  fuffered  more  by  ohferving  an 
imprudent  neutrality,  than  England  or  Auftria  by  wifely  plunging 
themfelves  into  a  war  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  infinuate  that  Pruffia 
bas  been  the  viciim  of  its  impolicy,  in  getting  out  of  the  conflict 
on  the  firft  oecafion  r  If  this  be  the  interpretation  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman’s  argument,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will 
get  many  perfons  to  fubferibe  to  the  juflice  of  his  comparifon. — 
.But  probably  he  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Holland  :  if  this  be  the  ob- 
je6t  to  which  he  wifhes  to  turn  our  eyes,  he  does  it  unjuftly. 
Holland  £&ed  under  the  defpotic  mandate  of  that  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  ;  and  Holland,  whatever  fhe  has  fuffered — • 
whatever  may  be  her  prefent  fituation — lays  her  calamities  to  the 
charge  of  England.  I  cannot;  then,  admit  of  the  argument,  that 
our  fituation  is  comparatively  better  than  that  of  the  nations  who 
altogether  kept  out  of  the  war,  or,  being  drawn  into  it  in  the  firft 
inftance,  corrected  their  error,  and  reftored  t*r  themfelves  the 
ble  flings  of  peace. 

I  have  detained  you,  Sir,  thus  long  in  replying  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  at  different  times  againft  the  reform  of 
Parliament  as  a  general  meafure  of  policy.  I  come  now  to  con¬ 
fider  the  fpecific  propofition  of  my  Elongurable  Friend,  and  the 
arguments  that  have  been  brought  againft  it  in  particular.  Let 
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me  premife,  that  however  averfe  gentlemen  may  be  to  any  fpecific 
propofition  of  reform,  if  they  are  friendly  to  the  principle,  they 
ought  to  vote  for  the  prefent  queflion,  becaufe  it  is  merely  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  would  be  printed  in  order  to 
give,  time  for  deliberate  difcullion.  An  oppofition  to  fuch  a  mo¬ 
tion  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  Right  Honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman  ;  it  contradidts  his  own  conduct,  it  contradicts  the  policy 
for  which  he  ftrenuoufly  'argued.  In  the  year  1785  he  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  a  fpecific  plan,  and  he  fairly  called  for  the 
fupport  of  all  thofe  who  approved  of  the  principle  of  reform,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  latitude  of  their  ideas  on  the  fubjedt  ;  whether 
they  wiffied  for  more  or  lefs  than  his  propofition,  he  thought  that 
they  fhould  agree  to  the  introdudlion  of  the  bill,  that  it  might 
be  freely  difcufied  in  the  committee,  in  hopes  that  the  united 
wifdom  of  the  Houfe  might  fliape  out  fomething  that  would  be 
generally  acceptable.  Upon  this  candid  argument  I,  for  one, 
added.  I  did  not  approve  of  his  fpecific  propofition,  an  !  yet.I  voted 
with  him  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  And  this,  Sir,  has  gene¬ 
rally  happened  tome  on  all  the  former  occafions,  wffien  propofi- 
tions  have  been  made.  Though  I  have  condantly  been  a  friend  to 
the  principle,  I  have  never  before  feen  a  fpecific  plan  that  had 
my  cordial  approbation.  That  which  came  neared,  and  of  which 
I  the  lead  difapproved,  was  the  plan  of  an  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  who  is  now  no  more  (Mr.  Flood) :  he  was  the  firfl  perfon  who 
fuggeded  the  idea  of  extending  what  might  be  proper  to  add  to 
reprefentation,  to  houfe-keepers,  as  to  a  defcription  of  perfons 
the  bed  calculated  to  give  efficacy  to  the  reprefentative  fydem. 
My  Honourable  Friend’s  plan,  built  upon  this  idea,  is  an  im¬ 
provement  of  it,  fince  it  is  not  an  attempt  even  to  vary  the  form 
and  outline,  much  lefs  to  new-model  the  reprefentation  of  the 
people  ;  it  keeps  every  thing  in  its  place  ;  it  neither  varies  the 
number,  nor  changes  the  name,  nor  diverts  the  courfe  of  any 
part  of  our  fydem  ;  it  correHs  without  change  ;  it  extends  with¬ 
out  dedruvdion  of  any  edablidted  right ;  it  redores  fimply  what 
has  been  injured  by  abufe,  and  reindates  what  time  has  mouldered 
away  ;  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  complain  of  genuine  property 
alfailed  ;  no  habit  even  no  mode  of  thinking,  no  prejudice,  will 
be  wounded  ;  it  traces  back  the  path  of  the  conditution  from' 
which  we  have  wandered,  but  it  runs  out  into  no  new  dire&ion. 
A  noble  Lord  fays,  that  the  county  reprefentation  mud  be  good, 
that  it  mud  be  approved  of  ;  be  it  fo  :  this  propofes  to  leave  the 
county  reprefentation  where  it  is  ;  I  wiffi  fo  to  leave  it.  I  think 
that  reprefentation  ought  to  be  of  a  compound  nature.  The  coun¬ 
ties  may  be  confidered  as  territorial  reprefentation,  as  contradif- 
tinguiffied  from  popular;  but,  in  order  to  embrace  all  that  I  think 
necedary,  I  certainly  would  not  approve  of  any  further  extenfion 
of  this  branch  of  the  reprefentation.  It  has  been  afked,  whether 
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|he  rights  of  corporations  ought  not  to  be  maintained  ?  that  is  a 
matter  for  further  difculfion  ;  I  have  no  helitation  in  faying,  my 
opinion  leads  the  other  wav  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  thought  fo,  it 
may  be  fo  modified  in  the  bill.  There  is  no  reafonable  objection 
to  its  introduction  on  account  of  our  not  now  agreeing  with  all  its 
parts.  My  Honourable  Friend,  with'  all  his  abilities,  and  all  the 
induftry  with  which  he  has  digelted  his  propofition,  does  not  pre¬ 
fume  to  offer  it  to  you  as  a  perfect  plan,  nor  call  upon  you  to 
fubfcribe  to  it  with  implicit  faith.  Iffe  does  not  call  upon  yoti  to 
adopt  all  his  notions,  nor  does  he  think  that  every  part  of  his  plan 
will  be  found  to  quadrate  with  the  abftracft  principles  of  represent¬ 
ation  ;  he  looks  to  what  is  practicable  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  are  placed,  not  to  what  a  new  people  might  be  tempted  to 
hazard.  My  opinion,,  however  unimportant  it  may  he,  goes  with 
the  Honourable  Gentleman.  I  think  that  there  is  enough  of  enter- 
prife  and  vigour  in  the  plan  to  reftore  us  to  health,  and  not  enough 
to  run  11s  into  diforder.  I  agree  with  him,  becaufe  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion  with  all  the  philofophical  writers  on  the  fubjeCl,  that 
when  a  country  is  funk  into  a  lunation  of  apathy  and  abufe,  it  can 
only  be  recovered  by  recurring  to  its  firft  principles.. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  aCting  on  this  footing,  to  extend  the 
fight  of  eleCtion  to  houfekeepers,  is  the  bell;  and  moll;  advifeable 
plan  of  reform  ;  I  think  alfo,  that  it  is  the  moft  perleCt  recurrence 
to  firft  principles  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  the  firft  principles  of  fociety, 
nor  the  abliraCt  principles  of  rep  re  fen  tat  ion,  but  to  the  fir  ft  known 
and  recorded  principles  of  our  conftitutiom  According  to  the 
early  hittory  of  England,  and  the  higheft  authorities  on  oui? 
parliamentary  conftitution,  I  find  this  to  be  the  cafe.  It  is*the 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  GJanville,  that  in  all  cafes  where  no 
particular  right  intervenes,  the  common  law  right  of  paying  foot 
and  lot  was  the  right  of  eltClion  in  the  land  ;  this,  Sir,  was  the 
opinion  of  Sergeant  Glanviile,  and  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
committees  of  which  our  parliamentary  hiftory  has  to  boaft,  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fafeft  line  of  conduCFyou  can  adopt. 
But  it  is  find,  that  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  houfekeepers 
may,  in  fome  refpeCfs,  be  compared  to  univerfal  fuffrage.  I  have 
always  deprecated  univerfal  fuffrage,  not  fo  much  on  account  of 
the  confulion  to  which  it  would  lead,  as  becaufe  I  think  that  we 
fhould  in  reality  Iofe  the  very  objeCt  which  we  delire  to  obtain  ^ 
becaufe  I  think  it  would  in  its  nature  embarrafs  and  prevent  the 
deliberative  voice  of  the  country  from  being  heard.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  augment  and  multiply  the  deliberative  body  of  the  people 
by  counting  all  the  heads,  but  that  in  truth  you  confer  oil 
individuals,  by  this  means,  the  power  of  drawing  forth  numbers, 
who,  without  deliberation,  would  implicitly  a£t  upon  their  will. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  beft  plan  of  reprefentation  is  that  which 
fhall  bring  into  activity  the  greateft  number  of  independent  voters. 
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and  that  that  is  defe&ive  which  would  bring  forth  thofe  whofe 
fituation  and  condition  takes  from  them  the  power  of  deliberation. 

I  can  have  no  conception  of  that  being  a  good  plan  of  eledtion  which 
fhould  enable  individuals  to  bring  regiments  to  the  poll.  I  hope 
gentlemen  will  not  fmile  if  I  endeavour  to  illult rate  my  pofition 
by  referring  to  the  example  of  the  other  fex.  In  all  the  theories 
and  projects  of  the  moil  abfurd  fpeculation,  it  has  never  been 
fuggeiled  that  it  would  be  advifeable  to  extend  the  elective  fuffrage 
to  the  female  fex,  and  yet,  juftly  refpecting,  as  we  muft  do,  the 
mental  powers,  the  acquirements,  the  diferimination,  and  the 
talents  of  the  women  of  England,  in  the  prefent  improved  hate  of 
fociety — knowing  the  opportunities  which  they  have  for  acquiring 
knowledge — that  they  have  interefls  as  dear  and  as  important  as  our 
own,  it  mult  be  the  genuine  feeling  of  every  gentleman  who  hears 
me,  that  all  the  fuperior  dalles  of  the  female  fex  of  England  mull  be 
more  capable  of  exercidng  the  elective  fuffrage  with  deliberation 
and  propriety  than  the  uninformed  individuals  of  the  lowed  clafs 
of  men  to  whom  the  advocates  of  univerfal  fuffrage  would  extend 
it ;  and  yet,  why  has  it  never  been  imagined  that  the  right  of  elec¬ 
tion  fhould  be  extended  to  women  ?  Why,  but  becaufe  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  perhaps  alfo  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  fex  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  our’s  ;  and  becaufe,  therefore,  their  voices  would  be 
governed  by  the  relation  in  which  they  Hand  in  fociety  ?  There¬ 
fore  it  is,  Sir,  that  with  the  exceptions  of  companies,  in  which 
the  right  of  voting  merely  affe&s  property,  it  has  never  been  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  mod  abfurd  theories  to  extend  the  ele&ive 
franchife  to  the  fex.  The  defideratum  to  be  obtained,  is  inde¬ 
pendent  voters,  and  that,  I  fay,  would  be  a  defective  fydem  that 
lhould  bring  regiments  of  foldiers,  of  fervants,  and  of  perfons 
whofe  low  condition  neceffarily  curbed  the  independence  of  their 
minds.  That  then  I  take  to  be  the  mod  perfedl  fydem  which 
fhall  include  the  greated  quantity  of  independent  eleclors,  and 
exclude  the  greated  number  of  thofe  who  are  neceifarily  by  their 
condition  dependent.  I  think  that  the  plan  of  my  Honourable 
Friend  draws  this  line'as  difcreetly  as  it  can  be  drawn,  and  it  by 
no  means  approaches  to  univerfal  fuffrage.  It  would  neither  ad¬ 
mit,  except  in  particular  indances,  foldiers  nor  fervants.  Uni¬ 
verfal  fuffrage  would  extend  the  right  to  three  millions  of  men,  but 
there  are  not  more  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  houfes  that 
would  come  within  the  plan  of  my  Honourable  Friend  ;  and 
when  it  is  conlidered  that  out  of  thefe  fome  are  the  property  of 
minors,  and  that  fome  perfons  have  two  or  more  houfes,  it  would 
fix  the  number  of  voters  for  Great  Britain  at  fix  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  ;  and  I  call  upon  gentlemen  to  fay,  whether  this  would  not 
be  fufficiently  extenfive  for  deliberation  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet 
diffidently  limited  for  order  on  the  other.  This  has  no  fimilarit.y 
with  univerfal  fuffrage,  and  yet,  taking  the  number  of  reprefent- 
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atives  as  they  now  {land,  it  would  give  to  every  member  about 
fift  een  hundred  condiments.  But  it  is  faid,  Would  even  this  plan 
of  reform  protect  us  againd  the  confequences  of  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  ?  I  do  not  affecl  to  fay  that  it  would  ;  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  the  prefent  (late  of  foci,ety  we  can  be  altogether  free  from 
this  evil  ;  no  laws  will  be  found'  fufficient  to  eradicate  an  evil, 
which  example  has  fo  banefully  edablifhed.  We  have  for  a  courfe 
of  years  inculcated  and  habituated  the  people  to  the  fordid  vice, 
and  we  certainly  cannot  wonder  that  a  poor  man  (hould  not  fcruple 
to  take  five  guineas  for  his  vote,  when  he  knows  that  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  neighbourhood  took  four  or  five  thoufand.  But,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  when  this  baneful  encouragement  is  removed, 
the  regulations  that  would  he  introduced  would  tend  to  diminifh, 
if  not  altogether  remove,  the  evil.  Among  thofe  regulations,  that 
of  fbortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments  would  be  one  ftrong 
corrective,  and  this,  I  think,  might  be  done  with  great  conveni¬ 
ence  and  facility  by  the  plan  upon  which  the  elections  would  be 
made. 

It  h  as  often  been  a  queflion,  both  within  and  without  thefe 
walls,  how  far  reprefentatives  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  indruc- 
tions  of  their  condiments.  It  is  a  queftion  upon  which  my  mind  is 
not  altogether  made  up,  though  I  own  I  lean  to  the  opinion,  that 
having  to  leg!  (late  for  the  empire,  they  ought  not  to  be  altogether 
guided  by  inllruClions  that  may  be  didlated  by  local  intereds* 
1  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  very  ungracious  manner  in 
which  I  fometimes  hear  expreflions  of  contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
condiments  ;  they  are  made  with  a  very  bad  grace  in  the  firft 
fedion  of  a  feptennial  Parliament,  particularly  if  they  fhould  come 
from  individuals,  who  in  the  concluding  fedion  of  a  former  Par¬ 
liament  did  not  fcruple  to  court  the  favour  of  the  very  fame  con¬ 
diments,  by  declaring  that  they  voted  againd  their  confcience  in 
compliance  with  their  defire,  as  was  the  cafe  of  an  Honourable 
Alderman  of  the  city  of  London.  But,  Sir,  there  is  one  clafs  of 
condiments  whofe  indrudfions  it  js  confidered  as  the  implicit  duty 
of  members  to  obey.  When  gentlemen  reprefent  populous  towns 
and  cities,  then  it  is  difputable  whether  they  ought  to  obey  their 
voice,  or  follow  the  didtates  of  their  own  confcience  ;  but  if  they 
reprefent  a  noble  Lord,  or  a  noble  Duke,  then  it  becomes  no 
longer  a  quedion  of  doubt;  he  is  not  confidered  as  a  man  of 
honour  who  does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  his  (ingle  con¬ 
diment.  He  is  to  have  no  confcience,  no  liberty,  no  difcretion 
of  his  own  ;  he  is  fent  here  by  my  Lord  this,  or  the  Duke  of  that, 
and  if  he  does  not  obey  the  indrudlions  he  receives,  he  is  not  to 
be  confidered  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman.  Such  is  the 
mode  of  reafoning  that  prevails  in  this  Houfe.  is  this  fair  ?  Is 
there  any  reciprocity  in  this  condudl  r  Is  a  gentleman  to  be  per¬ 
mitted,  without  dishonour,  to  adt  in  oppofition  to  the  fentiments 
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of  the  city  of  London,  of  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  or  ofBriftol  ; 
but  if  he  dares  to  difagree  with  the  Duke,  or  Lord,  or  Baronet, 
whofe  reprefentative  he  is,  that  he  muii  be  coniidered  as  unfit  for 
the  focietv  of  men  of  honour  r 

This,  Sir,  is  the  chicane  and  tyranny  of  corruption  ;  and  this, 
at  the  fame  time,  is  called  reprefentation.  In  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree  the  county  members  are  held  in  the  fame  fort  of  thraldom. 
A  number  of  Peers  po  fiefs  an  overweening  intereft  in  the 
county,  and  a  gentleman  is  no  longer  permitted  to  hold  his  fitu- 
ation  than  as  he  acts  agreeably'to  the  dictates  of  thoi'e  powerful 
families.  Let  us  fee  how  the  whole  of  this  ftream  ol  corruption 
has  been  diverted  from  the  fide  of  the  people  to  that  of  the 
crown; — with  what  a  conftant,  perievering  art,  every  man 
who  is  poflefled  of  influence  in  counties,  corporations,  or  bo¬ 
roughs,  that  will  vield  to  the  folicitations  of  the  court,  is  drawn 
over  to  that  phalanx  which  is  oppofed  to  the  fmall  remnant  of 
popular  election.  I  have  looked,  Sir,  to  the  machinations  of 
the  prefent  Minifter  in  that  way,  and  I  find  that,  including  the 
number  of  additional  titles,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  made  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  peers  in  the 
courfe  of  his  adminilf  ration  ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  has  bellowed  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  titles,  including  new  creations 
and  elevations  from  one  rank  to  another !  How  many  of  thefe 
are  to  be  afcribed  to  national  fer  vices,  and  how  many  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  intereft,  I  leave  the  Houfe  to  inquire.  The  country  is 
not  blind  to  thefe  arts  of  influence,  and  it  is  impoflible  that  we 
can  expedl  them  to  continue  to  endure  them. 

A  noble  Lord  has  quoted  a  moll  able  book  on  the  fubjedi  of 
the  French  revolution,  the  work  of  Mr.  Mackintofh,  and  I  re¬ 
joice  to  fee  that  gentlemen  begin  now  to  acknowledge  the  merits 
of  that  eminent  writer,  and  that  the  imprefiion  that  it  made  upon 
me  at  the  time  is  now  felt  and  acknowledged  even  by  thofe  per- 
fons  who  diiputed  its  authority.  The  noble  Lord  (Hawkefburv) 
has  quoted  Mr.  Mackintofti’s  book  on  account  of  the  obfervaFon 
which  he  made  on  the  article  which  relates  to  the  French  elec¬ 
tions  :  he  thought  that  their  plan  would  lead  to  the  evil  of  uni- 
verlal  fuffrage.  I  have  not  forgot  the  farcafms  that  were  flung 
out  on  my  approbation  of  this  celebrated  work;  that  I  was  told 
of  te  my  new  library,  fluffed  with  the  jargon  of  the  Rights  of 
tf  Man  it  now  appears,  however,  that  1  did  not  greatly  over¬ 
rate  this  performance,  and  they  now  quote  Mr.  Mackintofh  as 
a^  authority,  who  before  treated  him  with  fplenetic  fcorru 
Now,  Sir,  with  all  my  ftneere  admiration  of  this  book,  I  think 
the  weakeft  and  moft  objectionable  p  ullage  in  it,  is  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  quoted  ;  I  think  it  is  that  which  the  learned 
author  would  himfelf  be  the  moft  defirous  to  correct:.  Without 
defeending  to  minute  and  equivocal  theories,  and  without  in¬ 
quiring 
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quir'mg  further  into  the  rights  of  man  than  what  is  necefTary 
to  our  purpofe,  there  is  one  pofition  in  which  we  frail  all  agree, 
that  man  has  the  right  to  be  well  governed.  Now,  it  is  obvious, 
that  no  people  can  be  fatisfied  with  a  government  from  the  con¬ 
fident  parts  of  which  they  are  excluded.  When  we  look  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  fee  a  hate  ef  reprefentation  fo  mon- 
frous  and  abfurd,  fo  ridiculous  and  revolting,  that  it  is  good  for 
nothing,  except,  perhaps,  to  be  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  Englifti, 
in  order  to  fet  off'  our  defe&ive  fyfem,  by  the  comparifon  of  one 
fill  more  defedfive.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  lhadow  even  of  re¬ 
prefentation,  there  is  neither  a  reprefentation  of  property  for  the 
counties,  nor  of  population  for  the  towns.  It  is  not  what  we 
underhand  in  England  by  freeholders,  that  eledt  in  the  counties; 
the  right  is  veiled  in  what  is  called  the  fuperiorities,  and  it 
might  fo  happen  that  all  the  members  for  the  counties  of  Scot¬ 
land  might  come  here  without  having  the  vote  of  a  fngle  perfon 
who  had  a  foot  of  property  in  the  land. — This  is  an  extreme 
cafe,  but  it  is  within  the  limits  of  their  fyfem.  In  the  boroughs 
their  magifrates  are  felf-eledled,  and  therefore  the  members  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  population  of  the  towns. 

Now,  Sir,  having  fhewn  this  to  be  the  fate  of  the  country  and 
the  fate  of  our  reprefentation,  I  afk  you^what  remedy  there  can 
be  other  than  reform  ?  What  can  we  expedl,  as  the  necefTary 
refult  of  a  fyfem  fo  defedlive  and  vicious  in  all  its  parts,  but  in- 
creafed  and  increaling  calamities,  until  we  (hall  be  driven  to  a 
convulfon  that  would  overthrow  every  thing  ?  If  we  do  not  apply 
this  remedy  in  time,  our  fate  is  inevitable. — Our  mof  illufrious 
patriots,  and  the  men  whofe  memories  are  the  dearef  to  Englifh- 
raen,  have  long  ago  pointed  out  to  us  parliamentary  reform  as  the 
only  means  of  redrelfing  national  grievance.  I  need  not  inform 
you,  that  Sir  George  Saville  was  its  mof  frenuous  advocate;  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  venerable  and  illuflrious  Camden  was 
through  life  a  feady  advifer  of  feafonable  reform  ;  nay,  Sir,  to  a 
certain  degree  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke  himfelf  for  the 
propriety  of  correcting  the  abufes  of  our  fyfem  ;  for  gentlemen 
will  remember  the  memorable  anfwer  that  he  gave  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  was  ufed  for  our  right  of  taxing  America,  on  the  fcore 
of  their  being  virtually  reprefented ;  and  that  they  were  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  Manchefer,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield — 
4t  What  !”  faid  Mr.  Burke,  “  when  the  people  of  America  look 
up  to  ytfh  with  the  eyes  of  filial  love  and  affection,  will  you 
if  turn  to  them  the  Jhameful  parts  of  the  confitution  ?”  With, 
then,  the  concurring  tef  imony  of  fo  many  authorities  for  cor¬ 
recting  our  abufes,  why  do  we  hefitate  ?  Can  we  do  any  harm 
by  experiment  ?  Can  we  pofibly  put  ourfelves  into  a  worfe  con¬ 
dition  than  we  are  ?  Wrhat  advantages  we  fhall  gain  I  know  not ; 
I  think  we  fhall  gain  many  ;  I  think  we  fhall  gain  at  leaf  the 

chance 
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chance  of  warding  off  the  evil  of  confufion,  growing  out  of  accu¬ 
mulated  difcontent  ;  I  think  that  we  fhall  fave  ourfelves  from  the 
evil  that  has  fallen  upon  Ireland  ;  I  think  that  we  fhall  fatisfy 
the  moderate,  and  take  even  from  the  violent,  if  any  fuch  there 
be,  the  power  of  increafing  their  numbers,  and  of  making  con¬ 
verts  to  their  fchemes.  This,  Sir,  is  my  folemn  opinion,  and 
upon  this  ground  it  is  that  I  recommend  with  earneftnefs  and  foil- 
citude  the  proportion  of  my  Honourable  Friend. 

And  now,  Sir,  before  I  fit  down,  allow  me  to  make  a  fmgle 
obfervation  with  refpeSl  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  thofe 
who  have,  in  conjundtion  with  myfelf,  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppofe 
the  progrefs  of  this  difaffrous  war.  I  hear  it  faid,  “  You  do  no- 
“  thing  but  mifchief  when  you  are  here,  and  yet  wc  fhould  be 
44  forry  to  fee  you  away.”  I  do  not  know  how  we  (hall  be  able 
to  fatisfy  the  gentlemen  who  feel  towards  us  in  this  way  ;  if  we 
can  neither  do  our  duty  without  mifchief,  nor  pleafe  them  with 
doing  nothing,  1  know  but  of  one  way  by  which  we  can  give 
them  content,  and  that  is  by  putting  an  end  to  otir  exigence. 
With  refpedl  to  myfelf,  and  I  believe  I  can  alfo  fpeak  for  others, 
I  do  not  feel  it  confiftent  with  my  duty  totally  to  fecede  from  this 
Houfe.  I  have  no  fuch  intention  ;  but,  Sir,  I  have  no  hefita- 
tion  in  faying,  that  after  feeing  the  conduit  of  this  Houfe,  after 
feeing  them  give  to  Minifters  their  confidence  and  fupport,  upon 
convidted  failure,  impofition,  and  incapacity  ;  after  feeing  them 
deaf  and  blind  to  the  confequences  of  a  career  that  penetrates  the 
hearts  of  all  other  men  with  alarm,  and  that  neither  reafon,  ex¬ 
perience,  nor  duty,  are  fumeienily  powerful  to  influence  them  to 
oppofe  the  conduit  of  Government,  I  certainly  do  think  that  I 
may  devote  more  of  my  time  to  my  private  purfuits,  and  to  the 
retirement  which  I  love,  than  I  have  hitherto  done  ;  I  certainly 
think  I  need  not  devote  much  of  it  to  fruitiefs  exertions,  and  to 
idle  talk,  in  this  Houfe.  Whenever  it  fhall  appear  that  my  efforts 
may  contribute  in  any  degree  to  reffore  ns  to  the  fituation  from 
which  the  confidence  of  this  Houfe  in  a  defperate  fyflem,  and  an 
incapable  Adminiftration,  has  fo  fuddenly  reduced  us,  I  fhall  be 
found  ready  to  difeharge  my  duty. 

Sir,  I  have  done  ;  I  have  given  my  advice.  I  propofe  the  re¬ 
medy,  and  fatal  will  it  be  for  England  if  pride  and  prejudice 
much  longer  continue  to  oppofe  it. — The  remedy  which  is  pro- 
pofed  is  limple,  eafy,  and  practicable ;  it  does  not  touch  the  y.i- 
tals  of  the  conftitmion  ;  and  I  fineerely  believe  it  will  reftore  us  to 
peace  and  harmony.  Do  you  think  that  you  mull  not  come  to 
parliamentary  reform  foon,  and  is  it  not  better  to  come  to  it  now 
when  you  have  the  power  of  deliberation,  than  when  perhaps  it 
may  be  extorted  from  you  by  convulfion  ?  There  is  as  yet  time 
to  frame  it  with  freedom  and  difeuflion  ;  it  will  even  yet  go  to 
the  people  with  the  grace  and  favour  of  a  fpontaneous  a£l. 
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What  will  It  be  when  it  is  extorted  from  you  with  indignation 
and  violence  ?  God  forbid  that  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  but  now# 
is  the  moment  to  prevent  it  ;  and  now,  1  fay,  wifdom  and  po¬ 
licy  recommend  it  to  you,  when  you  may  enter  into  all  the  con- 
liberations  to  which  it  leads,  rather  than  to  pollpone  it  to  a  time 
when  ybu  will  have  nothing  to  coniider  but  the  number  and  the 
force  of  thofe  who  demand  it.  It  is  afked,  whether  liberty  has 
not  gained  much  of  late  years,  and  whether  the  popular  branch 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  content  ?  To  this  1  anfwer,  that  if 
liberty  has  gained  much,  power  has  gained  more.  Power  has 
been  indefatigable  and  unwearied  in  its  encroachments  ;  every 
thing  has  run  in  that  direction  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
ptefent  reign.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Saville,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  all  the  virtuous  men  wTho  in 
their  public  life  proved  themfelves  to  be  advocates  for  the  rights 
of  the  people.  They  faw  and  deplored  the  tendency  of  the 
court  ;  they  faw  that  there  was  a  determined  f pirit  in  the  fecret 
advifers  of  the  crown  to  advance  its  power,  and  to  encourage  no 
adminiftration  that  fhould  not  bend  itfelf  to  that  purfuit.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  through  the  whole  reign  no  adminiftration  who  cherifhed 
notions  of  a  different  kind  has  been  permitted  to  laff,  and  nothing, 
therefore,  or  next  to  nothing,  has  been  gained  to  the  fide  of  the 
people,  hut  every  thing  to  the  crown  in  the  courfe  of  the  reign. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  have  had  no  more  than  three 
adminiftrations,  one  for  twelve  months,  one  for  nine,  and  one 
for  three  months,  that  afted  upon  the  popular  principles  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century:  nothing,  therefore,  I  lay,  has  been 
gained  to  the  people,  while  the  conftant  current  has  run  towards 
the  crown,  and  God  knows  what  is  to  be  the  confequence,  both 
to  the  crown  and  country.  I  believe  that  we  are  come  to  the 
laft  moment  of  poftible  remedy.  1  believe  that  at  this  moment 
the  enemies  of  both  are  few;  but  1  firmly  believe  that  what  has 
been  feen  in  Ireland,  will  be  experienced  alfo  here,  and  that  if 
we  are  to  go  on  in  the  fame  career  with  convention  bills  and  a&s 
of  exafperation  of  all  kinds,  the  few  will  foOn  become  the 
many,  and  that  we  fhall  have  to  pay  a  fevere  retribution  for  our 
prefent  pride.  What  a  noble  Lord  faid  fome  time  ago  of  France, 
may  be  applicable  to  this  very  fubje£f — u  What  !”  faid  he,  u  ne- 
gotiate  with  France?  With  men  whofe  hands  are  reeking  with 
“  the  blood  of  their  fovereign  ?  What!  (hall  we  degrade  our- 
“  felves  by  going  to  Paris,  and  there  afking  in  humble,  diplo- 
4(  matic  language,  to  he  on  a  good  underjianding  with  them  ?”  Gen¬ 
tlemen  will  remember  thefe  lofty  words,  and  yet  we  have  come 
to  this  humiliation,  we  have  negotiated  with  France,  and  I  fhould 
not  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  noble  Lord  himfelf  (Hawkefbury) 
going  to  Paris,  not  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  but  on  a  diplo¬ 
matic  commiffion  to  thofe  very  regicides,  to  pray  to  be  upon  a 
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good  unaerftanding  with  them. — Shall  we  then  be  blind  to  the 
leffons  which  the  events  of  the  world  exhibit  to  our  view  ?  Pride, 
obftinacy,  and  infult,  muff  end  in  conceftions,  and  thofe  con¬ 
ceftions  muff  be  humble  in  proportion  to  our  unbecoming  pride. 
Now  is  the  moment  to  prevent  all  thefe  degradations  ;  the  Mo¬ 
narchy,  the  Ariftocracy,  the  People  themfelves,  may  now  be  faved  ; 
it  is  only  neceffarv,  at  this  moment,  to  conquer  our  own  paf- 
fions.  Let  thofe  Minifters,  whofe  evil  genius  has  brought  us  to  our 
prefent  condition,  retire  from  the  poft  to  which  they  are  unequal. 
I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the  prefent  Adminiftration 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  remain  in  place;  let  them  retire  from  his 
Majefty’s  councils,  and  then  let  us,  with  an  earned:  defire  of  re¬ 
covering  the  country,  purfue  this  moderate  fcherrie  of  reform, 
under  the  aufpices  of  men  who  are  likely  to  conciliate  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  people.  I  do  not  fpeak  this,  Sir,  from  perfonal 
ambition  ;  it  is  dead  in  me.  A  new  Adminiftration  ought  to  be 
formed  :  I  have  no  defire,  no  wifh,  of  making  a  part  of  any  fuch. 
Adminiftration  ;  and  I  am  fure  that  fuch  an  arrangement  is  to  be 
formed,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  done  without  me.  My 
firft  and  chief  defire  is  to  fee  this  great  end  accomplifhed  ;  I  have 
no  defire  to  be  the  perfon,  or  to  be  one  of  the  perfons,  to  do  it  ; 

but  though  my  wifh  is  for  retirement,  I  fhall  always  be  ready  to 

give  my  free  and  firm  fupport  to  any  Adminiftration  that  ihall 
reftore  to  the  country  its  outraged  rights,  and  re-eftablifh  its 
ftrength  upon  the  bafts  of  free  reprefentation  ;  and  therefore,  Sir, 
I  fhall  certainly  give  my  vote  for  the  propofition  of  my  Honourable 
friend. 

•  '  ,  *•  *•*  *  L  Li  t  \  *  1  n  *  ’ 
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The  Houfe  divided, 

Ayes,  including  tellers,  93 
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The  following  is  a  Lift  of  the  Minority  on  this  important 
queftion  : 


Anfon  Thos. 

AubrySirJ. 

Baker  Wm.  (County) 

Bamfylde  Sir  C. 

Barclay  G. 

Baring  J. 

Baitard  J.  P.  (County) 

Beauclerk  Chas. 


Jervoife  C.  J. 
Knight  R.  P. 
Lemon  Sir  Wm. 
Lemon  J. 
Milbanke  R. 
Milner  Sir  Wm. 
Nicholls  J. 

North  D. 


(County) 

(County) 
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Biddulph  R-  (County) 

Bird  W.  W. 

Bouverie  Hon.  E. 

Brogden  Jas. 

Burch  J.  R. 

Burdett  Sir  F. 

Byng  G.  (County) 

Cavendifh  Lord  G.  (County) 
Coke  T.  W.  (County) 

Coke  Edw. 

Colhoun  Wm. 

Combe  H.  C.  (London) 

Copley  Sir  L. 

Courtenay  J. 

Crewe  J.  (County) 

Curwen  J.  C. 

Clarke  Edw. 

Davers  Sir  C. 

Dennifon  Jof. 

Dimfdale  Baron 
Dolben  Sir  Wm. 

Dundas  Chas.  (County) 

Dundas  Hon.  Law. 

Erlkine  Hon.  Thos. 
Fitzpatrick  General 
Fletcher  Sir  H.  (County) 

Folkes  Sir  M.  B. 

Fox  Rt.  Hon.  C.  J. 

Greene  Jas. 

Grey  Charles  (County) 

Hare  J. 

Harrifon  J. 

Heathcote  Sir  }  (County) 

Hill  Sir  Rich.  J  (County) 

Hobhoufe  R, 

Howard  Hen. 

Hufley  Wm. 

Jefferys  N. 

Jekyl J. 


Northey  Wm. 

Phillips  J.  G. 

Pierfe  H. 

Pollen  G.  A. 

Plumer  Wm.  (County) 

Rawdon  Hon.  J. 

Rawdon  Hon.  G. 

Richardfon  Jof, 

Robfon  R.  B. 

Ruflell  Lord  J. 

RulTell  Lord  W.  (County) 
St.  John  St.  A.  (County) 

Sheridan  Ri  B. 

Shum  G. 

Smith  W. 

Spencer  Lord  R. 

Stanley  Lord 
Stein  John 
Sturt  Chas. 

Taylor  M.  A. 

Thornton  Henry 
Tierney  G. 

Townfhend  Lord  J. 
Trevanion  John 
'Tufton  Hon.  J. 

Tufton  Hon.  H. 

Turner  Sir  Chas. 

Vanfittart  G.  (County) 

Vyner  R.  (County) 

Walpole  G. 

Walwyn  Jas. 

Weftern  C.  C. 

Whitbread  S. 

Wigley  Ed. 

Wilkins  W.  (County) 

Williams  Thomas 
Williams  Owen 
Wilfon  R. 


Smith  Wm. 


TELLERS. 


Sheridan  R.  B. 


The. 
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The  following  Members  were  abfent: 

We  have  Mr.  Martin’s  (Member  for  Tewkelbury)  autho¬ 
rity  for  faying  that,  had  not  the  divifion  taken  place  at  fo  late  an. 
hour,  his  name  would  have  appeared  in  the  Minority,  as 
Mr.  Grey's  proportion  had  his  warmed  concurrence. 

General  Tarleton  was  abfent  through  a  fevere  domeftic  ca¬ 
lamity. 

Thomas  Thompfon,  Efq.  ill  health. 

R.  S.  Milnes,  Efq.  ditto. 

W.  H.  Lambton,  Efq.  abroad. 

Earl  Wycombe,  ditto. 

John  Scudamore,  Efq.  abfent  on  the  fervice  of  his  country. 
Iryan  Edwards,  Efq. 
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